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J.S. & 8. are the only needle manufacturers who 
received from the Centennial Exhibition of Philadel. 
phia the distinction of two awards, 


EMBOSSED PICTURES 


FOR POTTERY, | 
Serap - Books, Faney Works. de. 12 FULL SHEETS, | 
including Flowers, Leaves, Birds, Heads, dr, and Cat - 
logue of 1000 shects for 50 cents. STAMPS TAKEN. 
AGENTS WANTED. F. TRIFET, For- 
eixm Stamp Dealcr, 61 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


GOL Any worker can make $12 a day at home. 


Costly outfit free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 
UPHAM’ 











ASTHMA Never fails. Sold by all | 
CURE § druggists. 50c. a box. 


J. & P. COATS’ 
SPOOL COTTON. 





ea Nwe id WARRANTED 
200 YARDS. 


Of Superior Strength, Even Texture, and guaran- 


teed to work on all Sewing Machines. In all fash- 


fonable colors. 
s 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office 921 Chestnut S8t., Phila, 
Incorporated in 1847. Purely mutual. Dividends 
made annually, reducing premiums the second year. 
Policies non-forfeiting. 
SAML. C. HUEY, President. 


Agents and Canvassers Wanted 
Address §, FLANAGAN, JR., 


1006 Chestnut Street, 











The Culminating Tritmph of Mechanical Skill. 
THE “MENDELSSOHN” PIANO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


hy This fs the latest 
addition to the mauy 
a) testimonials of the 
mechanical abilny of 
the age. It is a per- 
fect liano; net a 
toy. The cwe isa 
five imitation of pol- 
ished rosewood, set- 
ting upon elegantly 
designed legs, as 
shown in the picture. 
The black keys 
(sharps and flats) are 
raised above the 
others, same ax in 
other Pianos. The tep 
of the Piano lifts up, 
anda beautiful nusic 
scroil supports the 
music. ‘The inside 
mechanism is exa. tly 
the same as in any 
Piano, except instead 
of wires thin steel bars 
are substituted to pro- 
duce the music, and 
they are far superior 
to wires, as they never 
get out of tune, never 
break, and never re- 
quire fixing. The 
music produced is soft, 
melodious and exquis- 








ite. It is loud enough to be heard in any ordinary sized hall, and will answer as well as any Piano for dancing or singing accom- 


paniments, and liano solos. 
even though the price were ten-fold what it is. 


The engraving exactly represents this beautiful Piano, and it will give satisfaction ir every instance, 
The high price of Pianos has precluded their general use; bu there is now noreason 


why every one, and especially the children who are musically inclined, should mot own a real Piano, and the “ Mendelssohn” will 


answer every purpose. 
can be played upon it. 
any room. 


It is elegantly proportioned, finely finished, in perfect tune, and any piece of music that ever was written 
It is made and operated the same as the ordinary Pianos; it cannot get out of order, and it is an ornament to 


THE “MENDELSSOHN” MODEL PIANO. 


Hlistory of its Conception, Perfection, and Wanufacture. 
In 1877 there emigrated to this country from one of the German Cantons of Switzerland, a band of Swiss musical instrument 


makers, under the head of Jacub Mendelssohn (the tnventor of thie Piano which bears his name). 
of hard times they became discouraged, and this spring (1878) nine of the sixteen returned home. 


Reaching this country in the midst 
In May, hee rr Mendelssohn, reading 











one of our advertisements or hearing that we were selling musical instruments, brought into our store the model of this Piano, and 
after explaining its mechanism, 4&c., played on itin a manner that would compare for execution with a Strauss or M zart, and for 
quality of music with a fine Chickering or Steinway Piano. Every one was surprised, and we were still more 80 atthe prices at which 
he proposed to manufacture them. Every one knows that Pianos do not cost a quarter their price, but the cost of this seemed BELOW 
the possible. It seems that this invention had been matured in the old country, and embodiedthe efforts of several of the leading musi- 
cians of Europe; and Mr. Mendelssohn, to whom the bulk of the honor is due, rather than return empty handed to his home, has agreed 
(providing we take W,000 of the Pianos) to furnish them at a price which will enable us to retail them at BG. The most expensive part 
of an ordinary Piano, the wire strings and their attendant mechanism, is entirely done away with by the use of insulated steel 
bars, (which act the same as a tuning-fork) which gives the most correct notes known, and is REALLY an 
improvement over the uewal style, as they are just as sweet-toned, more accurate, and newer get outoftune. The inside machin- 
ery is onthe same principle and ofthe same material as a $500 Piano. The keys are Syoryoid, a new chemical 
substance which exactly resembles ivory, iasts as long, and will mot tarnish. The case is finished in imitation of finest polished 
rosewood, in that perfection of atyle of which art the Swiss alone are masters. Taken allin all itisa grand success, anda beautiful 
piece of workmanship ; it would never be believed that it could be sold for the price, and a person in the next room could not detect 
the music from a high-priced Piano. Thisis one of the greatest boons that has yet been offered to a music-loving public; and we, 
as its introducers, feel just pride in its success. It is everywhere receiving the warmest praise from the press, fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, and musicians themselves. Every instrument is carefully tested by an expert before shipping, and every note is perfect, and 
once rightitis always right. They are packed carefully and shipped promptly. Sent to any address by express or freight for @S3 
and $1.50 worth ef choice music given free when cash in full comes with order. We cuarantec everything as represented or money 
refunded Keapectfally, C. Hi. Spasms & Co., Importers and Dealers in Musical Instruments, 
93 Water Street, Boston, ss. N. B.—When the buyer lives at a great distance from us, or is reached partly b 





a 
stag’ or similar conveyance, it might be well te have the Piano packed in an extra strong manner; the charge for extra boxing wi 
be 75 cents, which is the cust of the material used alone. 


GH” Please cut out this advertisement and preserve it. 
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SOMMERLEIGH. (See page 385.) 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION - CHEERFUL RECEPTION. 
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Mill Open. 


“TWENTY SIZES. | 


MTSs COLUMBLAL ‘I 
BROTHER JONATHA 














_ Melican man know how to make Polish Iron. 
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‘They heat quicker than any other Iron: 

They retain the heat longer. | 
They are double-pointed. 
They iron both ways. (os 























| They are cheap. | 1s 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST, | 
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They are lined with non-conducting fire cement. 
| They have a cold detachable wood handle. 
They require no holder or cloth. 
They do not burn the hand. 
They are the best in use. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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LADY’S WINTER MANTLE. (See Description, Fashion Department. ) 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
NOVEMBER, 1878. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


IN AND OUT OF BLOOM. 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES, AUTHOR OF 
‘* WEARITHORNE.”’ 


** Bossom !”’ 

Was ever a fairer than the girl, as she leans 
on the gate in the twilight, under the great 
apple-tree? The petals of the apple-blossoms 
come floating down, flushed and hurried, to 
claim her as akin te them, as they nestle in the 
shining braids of hair, and on the pretty shoul- 
der— 

‘** Blossom !”’ 

Two ‘ flower-soft hands’’ flutter down over 
the gate at the call, and are taken into the 
man’s grasp as he comes up. 

‘Is it you, Cousin Dick? But, of course, I 
know it is; even if we had not been expecting 
you this evening, I should still have known 
you anywhere.”’ 

** And I you, Blossom.’’ 

There is something in the man’s voice which 
is not in her frank greeting ; something in his 
intent gray eyes which they do not find in hers, 
for all their searching intothem. Dick Morgan 
stifles back a sigh. 

‘*Yet time does bring his changes, Blossom, 
after all. When we parted at this gate eight 
years ago, it was not after this formal fashion.”’ 

Even in the twilight he can see her vivid 
blush, which shows she understands his mean- 
ing, though she answers :— 

‘*Kight years! you can’t expect me to re- 
member. But we are not parting now, Cousin 
Dick ; when we do, it will be quite soon enough 
to compare times and fashions.”’ 

‘When we do? Blossom, I used to think, 
when once I came back from my exile, we 
would never part again.’’ 

There is a startled air about her as she list- 
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ens; evidently the words are new and strange 
to her. She hastens to say, with a half-fright- 
ened tremor in her voice :— 

We have heard 


wrote, you 


‘* Your exile—tell me of it. 
hardly 
know’’— 

‘“‘T know.’’ Her little, maidenly ruse to 
change the subject fails. He looks full at her, 
‘*T did not write, because I could 


anything —you never 


and says: 
not, without saying what was in my heart. 
Do not suppose I did not hear of you. All that 
ZT heard went to make of the boyish romance 
But the life of a struggling en- 
gineer in South America was not one to ask a 
The struggle 


a man’s hope. 


girl to share—so I did not write. 
is over now’ ’— 

He breaks off. Her startled attitude, as she 
stands half turned from him, glancing over 
her shoulder up the garden-path, as if sho 
fain would follow it to the house, where a first- 
kindled lamp beckons through the trees, does 
not encourage him to ask anything just now. 
In his pause, she falters :— 

‘* [don’t think [ understand. So young as’’— 

**T have said, it was a boyish romance. Let 
the past go, then, Blossom, though I had hoped 
to bring some faintest influence out of it to help 
me now. But it shall go hard if the present 
can't be made to serve my turn’’— he says, 
under his breath. ‘* At least, no one has 
plucked the blossom yet ? 

‘*It is such an ordinary little Blossom, Cousin 
Dick,”’ 
rassed, ‘no one has wanted it.” 

He reaches up, and breaks off a fragrant 


she says, half laughing, half embar- 


spray overhead. 

‘*The sweetest things bloom at our doors in 
the old home. I have missed just these, among 
all the tropical splendors over the seas there. 
Let us go halves, little cousin; fasten these in 
for me, will you?”’ 
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A slight enough cousinly office, which she 
cannot refuse, when he makes it such a mere 
matter of course. She puts his part of the 
divided spray into his buttonhole, and tucks 
her half away amidst her golden braids where 
the other petals placed themselves. She would 
have done the same had she known any one 
was watching. As for Dick Morgan, his eyes 
follow the pretty movements of her fingers with 
a strange intentness, as if he were learning 
them and her by heart. Eight years—has he 
been thinking of her all that while, and yet 
not known her until now ?—and yet not loved 
her until now? For he is conscious of a new 
thrill, which had not been in his calmer 
thoughts of her. The boyish romance, the 
man’s hope, are, as it were, faint, smoldering 
embers kindling into full warmth as she 
breathes upon them near. The wind has 
loosened a bit of the apple-blossom from her 
hair, and it comes floating down against his 
hand, and he catches it and puts it to his lips 
while she is not looking. Would he have done 
the same had he known some one is watching ? 
Some one standing at an upper window of the 
house, who has been observing the whole scene. 
Some one who has not moved until now, except, 
as he came up, to clasp her hands with a ges- 
ture which was almost a thanksgiving. Now, 
they fall apart, in a slow, hopeless way, and 
she moves back from the window, in her white 
dress, too. 

One moment, then the hands begin, in a sort 
of desperate impatience, to tear off the white 
dress, and to put on a dull gray, which, a while 
ago, she had flung off disdainfully across that 
chair. She needs no light to do it, the gloam- 
ing still lends her some, and she is putting on 
no ornaments save the brooch that fasteus the 
linen collar. But after she has finished, she 
does light her candle, and carries it shaded to 
her mirror, and looks in. Twilight draws one 
picture of her; candlelight another. That by 
candlelight might almost be taken, at a first 
glance, for the portrait of the young girl yonder 
at the gate. There is the same general contour, 
though the cheek has lost its roundness and 
the mouth its dimple; and the temples are 
sunken just a little, less beneath the weight of 
years than of care and thought. But candle- 
light puts sharper touches to the picture; 
marks some weary curves of unforgotten griefs 
about the mouth, a troubled line upon the 
brow, and pales the blush-rose tints to white— 
takes all the merry glint from the blue eyes, 
and traces here and there a silvery thread 
amidst the hair, the gold of which is dulled to 
brown, and waves less thickly from the tem- 
ples than it used. 
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| One looking at this candlelight portrait set 
| in the mirror’s frame, would have no thought 
| of tender blossoms, but of a woman who has 
borne the burden and heat of the day; borne 
it well, not letting it wither deeper than her 
first fresh, youthful bloom. But it must wither 
that—the weary, burning hours of care and 
sorrow that parch and fade even while they 
ripen. And how full of care and sorrow they 
have been. First, the mother’s death; then 
the father’s long, long illness, in which the 
mind faded out of this world before the body. 
And money troubles pressed anxiety upon her 
for his sake, and for that of the little sister 
who was too young to share them with her. 


Then had come a calmer time, a soft gray dim- 
ming the burning skies, as if life’s autumn 
evening were closing in already with its rest. 
Neutral-tinted, chilly, perhaps. 

For one long moment the face in the mirror 
has a sadder meaning than that; the gray- 
ness, the ghastliness of despair in it. But she 
forces herself to look on steadily, there on her 
knees, until that bitterness of death is past, 
and she can smile into the unexpectant, faded 
face of every day. Who but she need ever 
know that for one breathing space her iife had 
seemed to bloom into a second blossoming? 
She smiles at the vain expectation now; the 
second blossoming is always evanescent, bare 
of fruitage. But—they need not know. 

They! Is it any wonder that, as she rises 
from her knees, she is drawn to the window 
again, and stands there watching them? The 
girl is opening the gate at last, to let him 
through; their hands meet on the latch, and 
he keeps hers in his an instant longer than he 
need, then draws it in his arm with a quiet air 
of possession which the woman up there at the 
window understands, though the girl at his 
Then the two come sauntering 
up the short path to the house, arm in arm, 
apparently in no haste to reach it. True, the 
girl does say, presently, as they pass directly 
under that window, with a tone of self-reproach 
in her happy young voice :— 

‘*Oh, what ashame! I forgot you hav’n’t 
I’m afraid she must be 
And she will be 


side does not. 


seen my sister yet. 
expecting you by this time. 
wondering where I am.’’ 

‘* She ’ll not be thinking of us, Blossom,” the 
man answers, carelessly. ‘‘If you had half- 
forgotten me, I can’t expect her to remember. 
There, I’m coming. Only, one moment first— 
tell me, were you waiting at the gate for me?” 

Blossom! At the word, the woman’s hands 
go up to the throat of her dull gray gown, 
trembling upon the brooch as if they would 


| undo it. She half stoops reaching out after 
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the white dress which lies crumpled together 
on the floor at her feet. But she draws herself 
up with a faint, self-disdainful smile. Blossom! 
Was there ever one who fits the name so fairly 
as that young creature at his side ? 

When the two enter the drawing-room to- 
gether, the girl dropping his arm and pushing 
aside the white curtains as she steps in through 


the window opening down upon the garden, the 
elder sister is leaning back in an easy chair 
under the lamplight, a square of embroidery in 
her hands, and the colored wools laid out in 
piles on her lap and on the table at her elbow. 

‘““O Margaret, here is Cousin Dick!’’ cries 
the girl, breathlessly, entering. 

Margaret lifts her head, @ calm contrast to 
Lifts her head slowly, 
and sees the figure standing behind the girl, in 
the dark background of the window. For the 
first time, the eyes of the man and woman 


the other’s eagerness. 


meet since that evening eight long years ago, 
when they two parted in the gathering dark- 
ness at the gate. She keeps that memory 
bravely out of her eyes now; and it is not in 
For it is not 
the blooming, glowing girl he left whom he 


his, as he looks across at her. 


sees, but a grave woman, something cold and 
still, on whom the lamplight shines, and spares 
no altered line, no faded tint, as she must have 
known it would not. She shows every day of 
her twenty-eight years, lengthened by all the 
griefs with which the last eight have been 
doubled. 
full of vigorous life that ran warmly enough 


The man yonder, eager, impetuous, 
through his veins a moment since, stands 
chilled in her cool presence, and as one ina 
confused dream gazes across at her. Or is he 
Has he not been dreaming all 
these eight years gone, and only just awakes ? 

It is no ghost of his old love that looks out 
upon Dick Morgan through her quiet eyes. A 
ghost might have brought him back to her 
with piteous appeal in its white face, but this 
calm woman simply looks at him as if there 
were no past, as if there never had been any 


dreaming ? 


other life for her, more vivid than this stillness 
in which she sits and lays down her embroid- 
ery, first sticking in her needle, and puts out 
her hand to him. 

“*Cousin Dick knows I am very glad to see 
him. He won’t mind my not rising, for I have 
just sorted all these treacherous blue and green 
wools.’’ 

And Cousin Dick crosses the floor as if it 
Were swaying dizzily with him, and goes and 
takes her hand inhis. While it yet lies there, 
she is speaking to the little sister: — 

** Blossom, dear, if you would ring for tea— 
I hope Cousin Dick has not been so long away 
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in foreign parts that he has forgotten the old 
home-customs, but will take a cup with us.’’ 

** Blossom’’— 

It is Dick’s voice that repeats the word, 
Not to the young girl; she 
does not hear it, for she is moving to the door. 

‘* Perhaps old Martha can give us something 
better than just a cup of tea to-night, in honor 


of Cousin Dick’s arrival,’’ she is saying. ‘‘I’ll 


| go and inquire into her resources.”’ 


The door shuts upon her, and the two are 
Well, what matter? It is a 
thing that may often happen, Margaret knows 
—she must bear it without flinching, first as 
well as last. 


alone together. 


** Blossom’’— 

Whether he has absently let her hand fall, 
or whether it has withdrawn itself, it is busy- 
ing itself now among the tinted wools, laying 
one skein against another, as if intent upon 
the grouping of their hues. She does not look 
up, as she answers :— 

** You are wondering how little Alice got that 
old, forgotten name of mine? It is quite hers 
now; every one forgets I ever had it, as well 
as the ‘ Daisy,’ from which mamma first gave 
it me, you know. The child does not know I 
ever had it, nor how she gained it. But in 
papa’s long illness, toward the last, his mem- 
ory came back just a little — not enough to re- 
cognize me, I had changed so much —but to 
recognize the likeness in the child to me before 
I had changed. And papa took her for me; 
he called her his Blossom all through those last 
weeks’’— 

If there is a break in her clear voice, it is 
just at the last, over her father’s name. That 
is so natural ; how is Dick to know the double 
pang that catches her breath, in that she has 
outlived her bloom for father and for lover both ? 

‘* She is wonderfully like you,”’’ he says, after 
a pause, filled with the thought of whom that 
first pronoun shows. 

‘‘ Like me as 1 was, not am. Like me when 
I was young.”’ 

With an effort, Dick lifts his eyes from the 
floor, and looks at her in atroubled way. She 
is not troubled; she is drawing the thread 
through her needle with steady fingers. 

‘* When you were young,”’ he says, with an 
uneasy laugh; ‘‘ have you forgotten you are 
just my age ?”’ 


‘“AmI? No, not quite; I am seven weeks 
younger. But, Cousin Dick, change those 


weeks into as many years, and give them to 
me instead of to yourself, and you will come 
nearer to our comparative ages. Women age 
more rapidly than men, perhaps. You are 
young still; you are still climbing up, and are 
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IN AND OUT OF BLOOM. 
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‘* WEARITHORNB.”’ 





** Brossom !”’ ‘ 

Was ever a fairer than the girl, as she leans 
on the gate in the twilight, under the great 
apple-tree? The petals of the apple-blossoms 
come floating down, flushed and hurried, to 
claim her as akin to them, as they nestle in the 


shining braids of hair, and on the pretty shoul- | 


der— 

** Blossom !”’ 

Two ‘‘ flower-soft hands’’ flutter down over 
the gate at the call, and are taken into the 
man’s grasp as he comes up. 

**Is it you, Cousin Dick? But, of course, I 
know it is; even if we had not been expecting 


you this evening, I should still have known | 


you anywhere.”’ 
** And I you, Blossom.”’ 


There is something in the man’s voice which | 


is not in her frank greeting ; something in his 


intent gray eyes which they do not find in hers, | 


for all their searching intothem. Dick Morgan 


stifles back a sigh. 


‘Yet time does bring his changes, Blossom, | 


after all. When we parted at this gate eight 
years ago, it was not after this formal fashion.’’ 


Even in the twilight he can see her vivid | 
blush, which shows she understands his mean- 


ing, though she answers :— 

‘*Kight years! you can’t expect me to re- 
member. But we are not parting now, Cousin 
Dick ; when we do, it will be quite soon enough 
to compare times and fashions.’’ 

‘*When we do? Blossom, I used to think, 


when once I came back from my exile, we | 


would never part again.”’ 
There is a startled air about her as she list- 


s; evidently the words are new and strange 
to her. She hastens to say, with a half-fright- 
ened tremor in her voice :— 

‘* Your exile—tell me of it. We have heard 
| hardly anything—you never wrote, you 
| know’’— 

‘I know.’’ Her little, maidenly ruse to 
change the subject fails. He looks full at her, 
and says: ‘‘I did not write, because I could 
not, without saying what was in my heart. 
Do not suppose I did not hear of you. All that 
I heard went to make of the boyish romance 
aman’s hope. But the life of a struggling en- 
gineer in South America was not one to ask a 
girl to share—so I did not write. The struggle 


| 
| 


is over now’’— 

He breaks off. Her startled attitude, as she 
stands half turned from him, glancing over 
her shoulder up the garden-path, as if sho 
fain would follow it to the house, where a first- 
kindled lamp beckons through the trees, does 
not encourage him to ask anything just now. 
In his pause, she falters :— 

**T don’t think I understand. So young as’’— 

‘*T have said, it was a boyish romance. Let 
the past go, then, Blossom, though I had hoped 
| to bring some faintest influence out of it to help 
me now. Rut it shall go hard if the present 
can’t be made to serve my turn’’— he says, 
under -his breath. ‘‘ At least, no one has 
plucked the blossom yet ?’’ 

‘* It is such an ordinary little Blossom, Cousin 
Dick,’’ she says, half laughing, half embar- 
rassed, ‘‘no one has wanted it.’’ 

He reaches up, and breaks off a fragrant 
spray overhead. 

‘The sweetest things bloom at our doors in 
the old home. I have missed just these, among 
all the tropical splendors over the seas there. 
| Let us go halves, little cousin; fasten these in 
| for me, will you ?”’ 
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A slight enough cousinly office, which she 
cannot refuse, when he makes it such a mere 
matter of course. She puts his part of the 
divided spray into his buttonhole, and tucks 
her half away amidst her golden braids where 
the other petals placed themselves. She would 
have done the same had she known any one 
was watching. As for Dick Morgan, his eyes 
follow the pretty movements of her fingers with 
a strange intentness, as if he were learning 
them and her by heart. Eight years—has he 
been thinking of her all that while, and yet 
not known her until now ’—and yet not loved 
her until now? For he is conscious of a new 
thrill, which had not been in his calmer 
thoughts of her. The boyish romance, the 
man’s hope, are, as it were, faint, smoldering 
embers kindling into full warmth as she 
breathes upon them near. The wind has 


loosened a bit of the apple-blossom from her | 


hair, and it comes floating down against his 
hand, and he catches it ane puts it to his lips 
while she is not looking. Would he have done 
the same had he known some one is watching ? 
Some one standing at an upper window of the 
house, who has been observing the whole scene. 
Some one who has not moved until now, except, 
as he came up, to clasp her hands with a ges- 
ture which was almost a thanksgiving. Now, 
they fall apart, in a slow, hopeless way, and 
she moves back from the window, in her white 
dress, too. 

One moment, then the hands begin, in a sort 
of desperate impatience, to tear off the white 
dress, and to put on a dull gray, which, a while 
ago, she had flung off disdainfully across that 
chair. She needs no light to do it, the gloam- 
ing still lends her some, and she is putting on 
no ornaments save the brooch that fastens the 
linen collar. But after she has finished, she 


does light her candle, and carries it shaded to | 
her mirror, and looks in. Twilight draws one | 


picture of her; candlelight another. That by 
candlelight might almost be taken, at a first 
glance, for the portrait of the young girl yonder 
at the gate. There is the same general contour, 


though the cheek has lost its roundness and | 


the mouth its dimple; and the temples are 
sunken just a little, less beneath the weight of 
years than of care and thought. But candle- 
light puts sharper touches to the picture ; 
marks some weary curves of unforgotten griefs 
about the mouth, a troubled line upon the 
brow, and pales the blush-rose tints to white— 
takes all the merry glint from the blue eyes, 
and traces here and there a silvery thread 
amidst the hair, the gold of which is dulled to 
brown, and waves less thickly from the tem- 
ples than it used. 


. 


One looking at this candlelight portrait set 
in the mirror’s frame, would have no thought 
of tender blossoms, but of a woman who has 
borne the burden and heat of the day; borne 
it weil, not letting it wither deeper than her 
first fresh, youthful bloom. But it must wither 





that——the weary, burning hours of care and 
sorrow that parch and fade even while they 
ripen. And how full of care and sorrow they 
| have been. First, the mother’s death; then 
| the father’s long, long illness, in which the 
| mind faded out of this world before the body. 
| And money troubles pressed anxiety upon her 
| for his sake, and for that of the little sister 
who was too young to share them with her. 
| Then had come a calmer time, a soft gray dim- 

ming the burning skies, as if life’s autumn 
| evening were closing in already with its rest. 
.eutral-tinted, chilly, perhaps. 

For one long moment the face in the mirror 
| has a sadder meaning than that; the gray- 
ness, the ghastliness of despair in it. But she 
forces herself to look on steadily, there on her 
knees, until that bitterness of death is past, 
and she can smile into the unexpectant, faded 
face of every day. Who but she need ever 
| know that for one breathing space her life had 
| seemed to bloom into a second blossoming? 
| She smiles at the vain expectation now; the 
second blossoming is always evanescent, bare 
| of fruitage. But—they need not know. 

They! Is it any wonder that, as she rises 
| from her knees, she is drawn to the window 
| again, and stands there watching them? The 
| girl is opening the gate at last, to let him 

through ; their hands meet on the latch, and 
he keeps hers in his an instant longer than he 
' need, then draws it in his arm with a quiet air 
| of possession which the woman up there at the 
| window understands, though the girl at his 
| side does not. Then the two come sauntering 


| up the short path to the house, arm in arm, 
| apparently in no haste to reach it. True, the 
| girl does say, presently, as they pass directly 


| in her happy young voice — 

‘*Oh, what ashame! I forgot you hav’n’t 

| seen my sister yet. I’m afraid she must be 
expecting you by this time. And she will be 

| wondering where I am.’’ 

‘* She ll not be thinking of us, Blossom,’’ the 
man answers, carelessly. ‘‘If you had half- 
forgotten me, I can’t expect her to remember. 
There, I’m coming. Only, one moment first— 
tell me, were you waiting at the gate for me ?’’ 
| Blossom! At the word, the woman’s hands 
| go up to the throat of her dull gray gown, 
| trembling upon the brooch as if they would 
| undo it. She half stoops reaching out after 


| 
| 
| 





| under that window, with a tone of self-reproach. 
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the white dress which lies crumpled together | in foreign parts that he has forgotten the old 


on the floor at her feet. 
up with a faint, self-disdainful smile. Blossom! 
Was there ever one who fits the name so fairly 
as that young creature at his side ? 

When the two enter the drawing-room to- 
gether, the girl dropping his arm and pushing 
aside the white curtains as she steps in through 
the window opening down upon the garden, the 
elder sister is leaning back in an easy chair 
under the lamplight, a square of embroidery in 
her hands, and the colored wools laid out in 
piles on her lap and on the table at her elbow. 

‘“‘Q Margaret, here is Cousin Dick!’’ cries 
the girl, breathlessly, entering. 

Margaret lifts her head, a calm contrast to 
the other’s eagerness. Lifts her head slowly, 
and sees the figure standing behind the girl, in 
the dark background of the window. For the 
first time, the eyes of the man and woman 
meet since that evening eight long years ago, 
when they two parted in the gathering dark- 
ness at the gate. She keeps that memory 
bravely out of her eyes now; and it is not in 
his, as he looks across at her. For it is not 
the blooming, glowing girl he left whom he 
sees, but a grave woman, something cold and 
still, on whom the lamplight shines, and spares 
no altered line, no faded tint, as she must have 
known it would not. She shows every day of 
her twenty-eight years, lengthened by all the 
griefs with which the last eight have been 
doabled. The man yonder, eager, impetuous, 
full of vigorous life that ran warmly enough 
through his veins a moment since, stands 
chilled in her cool presence, and as one in a 
confused dream gazes across at her. Or is he 
dreaming? Has he not been dreaming all 
these eight years gone, and only just awakes ? 

It is no ghost of his old love that looks out 
upon Dick Morgan through her quiet eyes. A 
ghost might have brought him back to her 
with piteous appeal in its white face, but this 
calm woman simply looks at him as if there 
were no past, as if there never had been any 
other life for her, more vivid than this stillness 
in which she sits and lays down her embroid- 
ery, first sticking in her needle, and puts out 
her hand to him. 

‘Cousin Dick knows I am very glad to see 
him. He won’t mind my not rising, for I have 
just sorted all these treacherous blue and green 
wools.”’ 

And Cousin Dick crosses the floor as if it 
were swaying dizzily with him, and goes and 
takes her hand in his. While it yet lies there, 
she is speaking to the little sister :— 

** Blossom, dear, if you would ring for tea— 
I hope Cousin Dick has not been so long away 








But she draws herself | home-customs, but will take a cup with us.’’ 


** Blossom’’— 

It is Dick’s voice that repeats the word, 
hoarse ahd low. Not to the young girl; she 
does not hear it, for she is moving to the door. 

‘* Perhaps old Martha can give us something 
better than just a cup of tea to-night, in honor 


| of Cousin Dick’s arrival,’’ she is saying. ‘‘I’ll 


go and inquire into her resources.”’ 

The door shuts upon her, and the two are 
alone together. Well, what matter? It is a 
thing that may often happen, Margaret knows 
—she must bear it without flinching, first as 
well as last. 

** Blossom’ 

Whether he has absently let her hand fall, 
or whether it has withdrawn itself, it is busy- 


, 


| ing itself now among the tinted wools, laying 


one skein against another, as if intent upon 
the grouping of their hues. She does not look 
up, as she answers :— 

** You are wondering how little Alice got that 
old, forgotten name of mine? It is quite hers 


| now; every one forgets I ever had it, as well 
A 4 
| as the ‘ Daisy,’ from which mamma first gave 





| floor, and looks at her in a troubled way. 


it me, you know. The child does not know I 
ever had it, nor how she gained it. But in 
papa’s long illness, toward the last, his mem- 
ory came back just a little — not enough to re- 
cognize me, I had changed so much —but to 
recognize the likeness in the child to me before 
I had changed. And papa took her for me; 
he called her his Blossom all through those last 
weeks’’— 

If there is a break in her clear voice, it is 
just at the last, over her father’s name. That 
is so natural; how is Dick to know the double 
pang that catches her breath, in that she has 
outlived her bloom for father and for lover both ? 

** She is wonderfully like you,’’ he says, after 
a pause, filled with the thought of whom that 
first pronoun shows. 

‘* Like me as | was, not am. Like me when 
I was young.”’ 

With an effort, Dick lifts his eyes from the 
She 
is not troubled; she is drawing the thread 
through her needle with steady fingers. 

‘* When you were young,’’ he says, with an 
uneasy laugh; ‘‘ have you forgotten you are 
just my age ?’’ 

‘“AmI? No, not quite; Iam seven weeks 
younger. But, Cousin Dick, change those 
weeks into as many years, and give them to 
me instead of to yourself, and you will come 
nearer to our comparative ages. Women age 
more rapidly than men, perhaps. You are 
young still; you are still climbing up, and are 
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not tired of the climb. While I—my way of , 
| ting our heads together to ward off starvation, 
| Cousin Dick,.’’ 


life slopes down the other side—slopes slowly, 
it may be—but at the end is rest.’’ 

She keeps all sadness from her voice as she 
says this; every tone which might hint to him 
that just to-night — to-night when she stood at 


the height of all her hopes—she has begun to | 


descend upon the other side. She has let her 
work fall in her lap, folding her hands over it, 
and gazing before her with that calm outlook 
which the old have when they speak of rest. 
Dick sees, and his heart smites him with that 
pity with which he never dreams her whole 
soul and body are aching for herself. 

‘* You are wrong—wrong ; you are too young 
to put life from you so,’’ he cries, and falters 
on that last word. 

For one breathing-space she wonders why, 
then hears a merry, lilting voice coming this 
way along the hall—a voice his ear has been 
the first to catch. At that, she looks straight 
up at him, and sees his eyes turn in confusion 
from her face. He says, in a hurried way, still 
listening to that voice, even while he speaks :— 

**T forgot; Ihave but a moment this even- 
ing, just to announce myself. I hav’n’t been 
up to the hall yet. I—will come again. To- 
night you will excuse me, you and—Alice.”’ 


puts hers into it. 


‘* Blossom,’’ she corrects his last word. 


‘You see old Martha and I have been put- 


There she stops short, for somehow there is 
the ghost of a scene still lingering in the room. 
Margaret is the one to exorcise it with a smile. 


‘* You are justin time, my Blossom. Cousin 


Dick was trying to say good-by, fearing starva- 


tion in some shape, perhaps. He will not fear 
it now. Here, child, come gather up these 
worsteds I’ve let fall, and Cousin Dick may 
help you, while I pour out tea.”’ 

Is not life made up so of trifles? The hours 
come and the hours go, thrusting their trivial 
tasks into hands which weakly let them fall, 
or steadily take hold of one by one, that make 
up the ‘‘ well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,’’ at the last. And the cup we pour to 
others need not be a bitter one, because that 
which some heedless hand holds to our own 
lips may be full of wormwood, and we drain it 
to the dregs. 
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LOVE’S FEARS. 





BY FREDERIC RAYMOND. 





| One night I sat and listened for her coming, 
He is holding out his hand, and Margaret 


**Stay, [am not shaking hands with you, for | 


”? 


I don’t intend to let you go just yet. 
**You are very kind, but’’— 


‘* Dick, answer me one word.’’ She is stand- | 


ing now, her other hand laid on his with a de- 
taining clasp. ‘‘If I am wrong, you will for- 
get it—but are you fleeing from my darling out 
there ? 


Dick, are you trying to hold yourself | 


bound by some shadowy, unspoken vow to the | 
Blossom faded long ago, which this other Blos- | 


som, fairer than she ever was, has made you 
forget ?”’ 

He does not answer the still voice in words ; 
it is his face speaks for him; his face, with 
that dark flush of pain init. His eyes are on 
the ground again; hers dare soften just an in- 
stant, as she says :— 

“7 never held you bound; and, cousin, do 
you think that I, whose youth and lovetime 
are well over, as I said, can grudge youth and 
love to her? There is but one last Blossom 
left on the old stem; if you can gather it’’— 

‘** Heigh ho! daisies and butterenps’ ’’— 
lilts the careless voice outside the door, sinking 
low as it draws near. A slight clatter of china 
and glass sounds the accompaniment; and the 
girl holds the door open for a servant to pass 
in with a tray. 


! 


Listened and waited long ; 
Then, in my happy mood, I fell to hamming 
Snatches of hopeful song. 


But some caprice o’ertook me in the singing— 
Some elf, with mocking whim, 

Echoed my carol with a woful ringing 
Of utterance crossed and grim. 


My song became a sigh, as if a sorrow 
Had fallen on my heart ; 

My words, ‘‘ We meet, my love and I, to-morrow,’ 
Were now, ‘‘ Dear love, we part.” 


, 


And, though secure in joy, I turned to pead’ring 
On mingled themes of pain ; 

Shaping to this in fearful, troubled wond’ring— 
“If she come not again ? 


‘Tf this brief waiting were a life-long seeking ; 
If these dark fears were true ; 

And this unsummoned voice, within me speaking, 
Into conviction grew ?”’ 

I could not think—my heart sank down in anguish— 
Nor see, for Hope was blina ; 

She gone, I in the toiling race must languish, 
The envied goal resigned. 


‘« For who would care,’’ so moaned I, in my sadness, 
‘* For such as I alone ? 

I borrow of her light, her snnny gladness, 
Which goes when she is gone. 

‘‘ Never return!’’ But, in that instant's pining, 
My weary grief had flown, 

Her eyes upon my moistened cheeks were shining, 
I was no more alone! 
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ALINE SOMMERLEIGH, ARTIST. 
(See IUustration in front of Book.) 





CHAPTER I, 
FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN, 

‘You need not consult my pleasure, but 
your own, as to the hour, my dear Miss Som- 
merleigh,’”’ said the elegant, but somewhat 
affected Mrs. Gray Trevellington, in her dulcet 
tones, as she turned ever the designs of flower 
and foliage upon the young artist’s table; 
**any hour will do to begin, provided only 
that the thing is fairly started to-morrow. I 
should say that by the end of the season it 
would be complete,’’ added she, in a question- 
ing tone. 

‘*It may be,’’ replied Aline; ** but that will 
depend, you know, partly upon yourself. I 
must be quite undisturbed at the Lodge.”’ 

A half-doubting tone penetrated her seeming 
certainty. In that gay place, Lily Lodge, as 
Mrs. Gray Trevellington had elected to call her 
country seat, there were often strangers—off- 
shoots of the fashionable society of the city— 
and Aline’s work, the painting of all the panels 
in the upper chambers, as well as those of one 
room on the first floor, was a toil that required 
retirement. 
associated with any spot inhabited by the 
irrepressible widow, seemed absurd. She was, 
as she said of herself, ‘‘ all life and anima- 
tion.” 

‘*Oh, be quite sure that we shall not think 
of intruding, not on any account, at undue 
hours’’—this was a salvo—‘‘I know that we 
are a gay lot!’’ And the widow displayed her 
superb teeth by a prolonged—and very artistic 
—laugh at her own expense and that of her 
guests. She mentally added a resolution to 
peep in sometimes to see the lovely panel-work 
done, with all its mystery of darting bird, 
twining vine, air-borne butterfly, and pendent 
or upright flower. 

‘*T think we decided on morning-glories and 
sensitive plant for the boudoir, and poppies 
and cornflowers for the small sitting-room ?’’ 
queried she, still turning over the designs. 

‘You thought the colors would harmonize 
with the wall tints already laid on,’’ replied 
Aline. 

‘“‘And I may expect you to-morrow, quite 
early?” 

** Quite early,’’ replied Aline. 

**Oh, then you do not mean to quite banish 
me?”’ laughed the widow; ‘‘Z may look in 
occasionally ?’’ 

* But if we talk too much over the work it 
will never be done,’’ said the young girl ; “‘ for 
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Retirement! the very word, as | 











there is not too much time now. The summer 
will soon be over.” 

Then, as the sparkling woman of fashion 
drives away talking gayly to her ponies, ‘‘ to 
encourage them,’’ she remarks on starting, 
Aline heaves a sigh of relief. The money for 
the panel painting would maintain her and her 
father for an entire year. The father, formerly 
a lawyer, had toiled so intensely as to bring 
on physical debility of a grave character, which 
threatened to end in softening of the brain, 
and he had, at last, reluctantly renounced his 
labors, withdrawn to the retirement of G " 
and taken to working on the very small farm 
which he had succeeded in purchasing, the 
sole result of a life of intellectual toil, made 
harder by many disappointments and losses. 
Now, with the profits of the farm, such as they 
were, and Aline’s panels—house-decorative de- 
signs of great beauty and originality of group- 
ing—the father and daughter contrived to live 
comfortably, troubled only by a certain precari- 
ousness attendant in all but highly prosperous 
times upon the sale of artistic work if not 
upon that of farm produce. 

That, at least, was the greatest of Aline’s 
troubles of one kind. A greater, in one sense, 
was the conviction that she had talent for a 
higher order of art-labor than panels required ; 
a talent which lack of fortune prevented her 
from perfecting. Rome, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
London, all places where art might filly be 
studied, were far, far from her. 

The advent at G of the brilliant widow 
and her purchase of Lily Lodge was an event 
in the monotonous life of Aline, whose delicate 
and flower-like beauty was hidden from all 
inquisitive eyes in the complete retirement of 
her home. She had lived, however, up to 
twenty, in the city, and had all the grace and 
self-posstssion of a town-bred girl, to which 
was now added that peculiar dreaminess and 
reserve that a life of seclusion is apt to give 
to young girls. 

It would have proved a trial to many girls 
to have been forced to quit society at an age 
when it and they were most attractive; but 
Aline, absorbed in art, never thought of her 
possible marriage, nor, apparently, did Mr. 
Sommerleigh. The mother had died when 
Aline was but eleven. An elder: sister had 
married and gone abroad, and had been left a 
widow with a boy, whom she kept at a foreign 
school upon a part of the small fortune left her. 

So, White Farm was. but Jonely,. although 
Aline’s devotion to her. beautifal: work, her 
loving care of her father- and attention to his 
wants and health, kept her from:the idle hours 
that produce ennuis 
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CHAPTER II. 
MORRIS GRAYFOLD. 

Tue next morning saw Aline depart, as she 
had promised, early. Beautiful, indeed, she 
looked, with her golden-blonde hair rippling 
over her morning robe of lilac tissue—quite 
dressy enough, she thought, for the country— 
a light straw hat, around which was twisted a 
delicate scarf of tulle, and with her portfolio of 
designs under her arm. The birds sang, the 
sun shone, the breeze fluttered the aspens and 
bowed the lilies, of which the splendid abun- 
dance had given the Lodge its name, as Aline 
entered the vine-shaded veranda. 

Smiling, as usual, the widow met her on the 
threshold. Just then the sounds of a violin 
were wafted from the sitting-room. The in- 
strument was in so skilled a hand, that the 
air, one of Gordigiani’s fisher-songs, ‘‘ Il mio 
Giovanni,” had never before so thrilled Aline’s 
soul, in all things an artist’s, with its wild 
and tender pathos. 

‘‘That is Mr. Grayfold,’? remarked the 
widow; ‘musical, you know. I don’t care 
much for musie myself. He came with his sis- 
ter. Delicate, you know—the sister. Lungs, 
I believe.’? This was added in a low tone, 
for a stir of drapery was heard, and a tail, 
languid, refined girl appeared, who gracefully 
greeted Aline as the artist of ‘‘ those exquisite 
flower-subjects that Mrs. Trevellington had 
shown her.”’ 

The morning’s work progressed, and so did 
that of many other days. But the summer 
was near its wane, and Aline’s scarcely defined 
wish to cateh a glimpse of the ‘‘ musician who 
understood Gordigiani’’—for so, to herself, she 
called Mr. Grayfold—was not yet gratified. At 
last, one idle morning, the widow having no- 
thing elae to do, granted a desire, which he had 
several times expressed, of seeing the artist at 
work upon her panels. 

Tall, thin of face and figure, with large, ear- 
nest eyes, and a certain languor, differing, 
however, from that of his sister, Morris Gray- 
fold was rather am elegant than a handsome 
man. When he deigned to talk, he showed 
that he deserved his reputation as a fine con- 
versationalist. In mind and character his 
fault was that of a rapid exhaustion of a too 
eager enthusiasm. Men of genuine talent are 
always enthusiasts. Grayfold’s idols fell with 
great facility from their too rapidly erected 
pedestals. And, so falling, they fell forever. 

Thus, at thirty, he had used up a great deal 
of earnestness for nothing, and thought him- 
self doomed to be intensely bored for the re- 
mainder of his days. He had seen and studied 


all that he cared to see and study abroad, 
where at one time he had made music a pas- 
sionate pursuit. 

And Morris Grayfold was, without affecta- 
tion, disgusted and disheartened at the unre- 
ality of the girl of the present day. He meant 
to marry some time. The women he was wont 
to meet in society were, he said, in all sincerity, 
a delusion and a snare, the result of the joint 
efforts at deception of the dressmaker, coiffeur, 
and chemist. ‘‘All art,’’ he maintained, de- 
claring that Lespia’s ‘‘ beaming eye’’ was apt 
to be the only genuine part of her beauty. 
The Nora Creinas, he would then add, though 
they might have, perchance, the look and face 
“that made simplicity a grace,’”’ lacked cul- 
ture, and, forced to choose, Morris would have 
probably preferred a plain, intellectual woman 
to a handsome one without brains. 

As soon as seen, Aline Sommerleigh impressed 
this fastidious mind, and this refined imagina- 
tion. There was but one obstacle in the way 
of improving their acquaintance—the widow. 

She had decided upon the conquest of Mor- 

ris Grayfold, the man whom none could fix, 
none could charm. She was tired of enjoying 
her wealth alone, quite tired. This man was 
talented. He was not precisely rich, though in- 
dependent. He had never paid marked atten- 
tion tothe widow, but she had made up her mind 
that it was the best thing he could do; and 
when she guessed that Aline’s beauty—it was, 
she assured herself, ‘‘just that’’—had con- 
quered the heart she had endeavored to cap- 
ture, Mrs. Trevellington was anything but 
pleased. In point of fact she was angry. But 
| for ‘‘ the wretched expensiveness of the thing,’’ 
| she said, to herself, she would have stopped 
|the panel painting, and, by so doing, have 
| banished Aline from the Lodge. But no one 
| could finish the work like Miss Sommerleigh. 
While she came it was impossible to prevent 
Morris Grayfold from accompanying her to her 
| home. White Farm was pretty, Mr. Sommer- 
| leigh affable, the girl lovely. What was to be 
| done ? 
One day, to Miss Grace Grayfold’s astonish- 
'ment, the widow exclaimed: ‘‘I have it! 
| there ’s Jack Maxby!’’ Next day Jack Maxby 
| appeared. 








CHAPTER III. 
A GENTLEMAN OF ELEGANT LEISURE. 

Now Jack Maxby was a social butterfly. 
‘Only this and nothing more,”’ so far as any 
one had been able to discover up to the — to 
| him—eventful period when, invited b,” his 
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cousin, the widow, he came to Lily Lodge. 
Jack did not like the viciousness of the city. 
‘Vicious people don’t amuse me,’’ he was 
won’t tosay; ‘‘they bore me.’’ Yet, had he 
fancied reckless people, Jack was just the 
happy-go-lucky, take - people-as-you-find-them 
sort of chap to have associated with almost 
anybody that was at all agreeable. 

To get away from town he would usually, 
during the summer, ‘‘saunter about almost 
anywhere,” he said, and flit about from one 
country residence to another, sinking often up 
to the very neck in the dangerous quicksand 
of flirtation, always ‘‘ ending up at Helen’s,’’ 
as he phrased it, Helen being the widow. 

**T like that long, languid, lily-like girl,’ 
he condescendingly remarked to the widow, 
seeing Grace Grayfold pacing the lawn on the 
evening of his arrival. 

“‘Jack,’’ replied the widow, solemnly, ‘I 
have not sent for you to come here to fall in 
love with Miss Grayfold ; not at all. Listen to 
me; this is very serious. Jack,’’ resumed she, 
as her cousin surveyed her with the gravity and 
astonishment of an owl waked in the daytime, 
** you know, don’t you, how very attentive Mr. 
Morris Grayfold has been to me ?’’ 

‘*Heard something of the sort,’’ replied 
Jack; and so he had—from the widow her- 
self! 

‘*Well, I, with my usual goodness of heart 
— you know me ! —engaged a young lady who 
lives here’’—*‘ a very designing creature in more 
ways than one,”’ the widow had been about to 
say, but concluded to lose her little joke upon 
Aline as an artist and an angler after the mat- 
rimonial fish in order to recommend her the bet- 
ter to Jack, and said, instead, ‘‘ a very beauti- 
ful girl, and very talented. Well, Mr. Gray- 
fold is, I freely admit it, rather more attentive 
to her than is quite consistent with his previous 
attentions tome. You understand, Jack, that 
Iam not the sort of woman to be played fast 
and loose with, and I don’t want, either, to be 
talked about as having been courted for a while 
and then severely let alone, and all for a pen- 
niless painter. Morris Grayfold’s fancies don’t 
last, but he really ought not to be allowed to 
flirt so. He likes me, in point of fact, much 
the best. Miss Sommerleigh is young, but not, 
you know, Jack, exactly the wife for him. Not 
adollar! So I have sent for you, and you are 
to help me all you can. You are to draw off 
the girl, you see, devote yourself to her, find 
out if she is a girl that cares for presents, and 
if she is, come to me for the money to buy 
them. Keep it up, you know, and, as you are 
younger and handsomer than Grayfold, you 
can secure her heart if you try. Fix her at- 


tention upon yourself, and carry this thing 
right straight along; and if you succeed in 
occupying her mind till Grayfold proposes to 
me, your efforts in my behalf will, I assure 
you—and you know my generosity, Jack—be 
gratefully remembered.” 

Alas, impecunious Maxby! It had always 
been a lure of the widow’s—honest, too, in the 
offer—to promise to set up her poor cousin in 
business if his choice of a wife suited her; for 
Jack had been eminently useful and obliging in . 
her society life, and she really liked him as a 
friend. 

He yawned now. Thinking quite silently 
for a moment, he mentally decided that it was 
going to be an awful bore to ‘‘ help Helen’’ by 
courting that artist-woman, whom he had not 
seen, and did not in the least yearn to see, at 
a moment when the “ long, lily-like girl’’ had 
fallen in his way. But Jack concluded by 
saying—also mentally—‘‘ that it was all right to 
do what he could to fix matters just as his cou- 
sin wished, for the man that got her would be 
lucky. Rich, handsome, good-natured, and 
in society, what does any man want more? 
Younger looking, too, at thirty-five than most 
women ten years younger,’’ thought Jack. 

**So I am to court the girl, am I?’’ queried 
he, stifling still another yawn. 

**Yes, you dear boy. I will take you to 
White Farm to-morrow. Miss Sommerleigh 
always stays at home on Wednesdays.”’ 

On the following morning, at about twelve, 
Jack was taken to White Farm. Just as the 
widow’s pony-carriage drove up, Jack’s not 
altogether indifferent eyes caught the beautiful 
tableau that offered itself to them, It was 
Aline Sommerleigh seated in the delicious clair 
obscur of a summer-house overgrown with heavy 
vines, and holding upon her knees a crimson- 
bound book. A wicker garden-chair held the 
light, graceful form, around which fell the 
sweeping, transparent folds of a Watteau robe 
of white muslin, ornamented with knots of 
black velvet. A fan of black silk held near to 
her face threw out its camelia-like whiteness 
and the red of the perfect lips. Under her hat 
fell the waving, golden hair, all unbound, as 
usual. The pretty feet were comfortably 
crossed upon a cosey cushion, and by her side 
rested her sun-umbrella. Truly a pretty pic- 
ture of seclusion and home delight, to which 
the figure of Mr. Sommerleigh training his as- 
paragus in ‘‘ the way it should go,’’ and cigar 
in mouth, only added a little more of peaceful- 
ness. 

‘*She is a beauty !’’ exclaimed Jack. 

**T told you so!’’ triumphantly exclaimed 
| the widow, now quite sure of Jack’s allegiance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TWO OFFERS. 


As may perhaps be guessed, Morris Grayfold 
was not aman who, once roused to a genuine 
feeling, would fail to follow it up. 

One lovely Wednesday he had come to White 
Farm in the afternoon. Aline was seated in 
the little vine-shaded parlor sketching a flight 
of herons. There lay on the table a rose. 
Morris began to quote from Omar Khazzam :— 

‘*Each morn a thousand roses brings, you say, 

But where, oh, where the rose of yesterday ?” 
and, as he spoke, it flashed across his mind to 
endeavor to discover if, before he had come, 
Aline had loved any other. ‘‘ Tell me,” said 
he, ‘‘is there any ‘ rose of yesterday’ that you 
have cared to see fade ?”’ 

Aline understood the question. ‘‘And you ?’’ 
she archly said. 

‘** Answer me first,” he replied, smiling, but 
with a look of real tenderness in his eyes. 

‘*For me, I can say no,’’ said Aline. 

‘IT can say now that I know not of one that 
I ever valued for its perfume or cared to keep,”’ 
said Morris, keeping up the figurative speech 
he had chosen. ‘‘ But there is a rose, a white 
rose, that I would give worlds to win and wear. 
A white rose is a bridal rose, you know, Aline. 
Shall it be mine ?’’ 

Aline gave him her hand, placing it frankly 
in his own. It had been a short but a very 
earnest wooing, that of the past few weeks! 


It was a few days later, and only a fortnight 
after Jack Maxby’s arrival, that the following 
conversation took place between Morris and 
Mrs. Trevellington. 

** Curious about Jack,’’ remarked she ; “ this 
is the first and only time that I have ever seen 
him truly in love. And I have always told 
Jack that if he once chose a sterling sort of 
girl, such as’’ (with infinite benevolence, added 
the widow) ‘‘I certainly believe Miss Sommer- 
leigh to be, I would set him up in business, he 
being my nearest living relative, and having no 
children of my own. And do you know,” here 
the widow assumed a confidential tone, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve this attachment is mutual.’’ 

** Why do you think so ?’’ demanded Morris, 
fiercely pulling his moustache. ‘‘If I had an 
opinion to express, I should say that Jack 
Maxby had fallen most desperately in love 
with no less a person than my sister Grace.”’ 

“Grace !’’ exclaimed the widow, turning 
pale. It had never occurred to her that Jack 
might be what she would have called playing 
her false. He had gone quite frequently of 
evenings to the farm-house. Mrs. Trevellington 


| could not, of course, be expected to know, es- 
pecially now that one or two fresh arrivals from 
the city diverted her attention and took up her 
time, that, either going or coming, Jack man- 
aged to meet Grace Grayfold in the lane near 
Lily Lodge. The arched avenue of trees, dense 
in foliage, was a convenience that her cousin 
had greatly appreciated at all times. So shady 
and cool ! 

** And,’’? added Morris, ‘‘in such a case, if 
Grace fancies him, it would not deplete your 
pockets, for she has a comfortable little fortune 
of her own. Jack Maxby is a gentleman. I 
like him, and’’— 

Just then the door of that sitting-room, made 
so exquisitely beautiful by Aline Sommerleigh’s 
wondrous panels, opened, and enter Grace and 
Jack with—therg is such a look—the most en- 
gaged-to-be-married expression that it is possi- 
ble for a love-stricken couple to wear. 

And Jack explained. 


It was in the fall of that year that Morris 
Grayfold married Aline the artist. He ex- 
presses himself now with a happy energy, that 
is a striking contrast to the languid manner he 
had when he found existence “‘ such a drag ;”” 
and much more than when last there he enjoys 
Rome, where Aline is now painting her first 
large picture— Michael the Archangel. It is 
only her third winter in Rome, and great future 
success is predicted of the young American. 

Jack Maxby, when once the husband of 
Grace Grayfold, devoted himself to making 
her days so happy that all symptoms of Ian- 
guor and ill-health vanished. Jack has be- 
come a ‘‘ good business man,’’ as he glories in 
proclaiming, and has concluded that ‘living 
is a thing that pays, after all, if people will 
only look at work in the right light.” 

And the widow? Well, the widow was rather 
disgusted at her non-success in sentimental 
diplomacy, and, although surrounded by ad- 
mirers, ‘‘ solid men, too,’’ she will say she has 
not yet made up her mind to forget ber failure. 

Yes, though the way in which she would 
have won him is to be condemned, Mrs. Gray 
Trevellington’s only true attachment has been 
**that unlucky tendresse’’ for Morris Grayfold. 





-_— 
>> 


He that loses anything and gets wisdom by 
it, is a gainer by the loss. 

Deceit and falsehood, whatever conveniences 
they may for a time promise or produce, are, in 
the sum of life, cbstacles to happiness. Those 
who profit by the cheat distrust the deceiver ; 
and the act by which kindness was sought puts 





an end to confidence. 
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NUMBER SEVENTY-NINE: 
A THANESGIVING ROMANCE. 





BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





Ruopa Bruce sat alone by the parlor window 
in the dim November twilight, watching the 
flicker and flare of the gas in the street lamps, 
as the cold sweeps of the winter wind came 
surging round the corner. 

It was Thanksgiving eve; and, after a day 
of busy preparation for the morrow’s festivities, 
everything had settled down into quiet at last. 

Rhoda had heartily enjoyed the excitement 
of helping her aunt, with whom she lived, 
arrange rooms for the expected guests, and 
prepare flowers for the tables and mantles, 
putting graceful, girlish touches upon all the 
adornments. Toward night, aunts and uncles 
and cousins had poured in from the different 
trains, and Rhoda’s brother Ralph, her espe- 


cial admiration and adoration, had surprised | 


her by coming from his college to spend the 
holiday with her. Altogether it had been a 
happy day, and was a joyous prelude to the 


hymn of praise and thanks, which Rhoda felt | 
sure she should sing out gladly on the mor- | 


row. 

But it was just a trifle dull alone in the par- 
lor to-night ; Aunt Carry had taken the girls, 
her own daughters, off up stairs for a confab, 
and others of the aunts and cousins were sing- 
ing lullabys in their rooms to protesting baby- 
hood; Uncle Boyed was smoking up in the 


library with the husbands and brothers, and | 


Ralph, after a little confidential converse with 
Rhoda, had rushed down to the Continental to 
meet some of his chums. 

It looked very pleasant over the way at the 
Welden girl’s house; the gas was lighted in 
the parlor, the blinds up, and they seemed to 
be having a jolly time. Some one had told 


Rhoda that Letty Welden’s beau was coming | 


on from the West to spend Thanksgiving with 
her, and Rhoda descried him in the group. 

** Heigho-ho!’’ sighed Rhoda; “the don’t 
rush off to meet a comrade as soon as he has 


arrived. I wish /had a lover! They must 
be very nice. I wonder if I will have one next 
Thanksgiving ?”’ 


Just then, a voice in the darkness made her 
start with the words :— 

** If you love me, you ’1l do something I want 
you to very much.”’ 

But it was only Cousin Gilbert who had 
spoken, and as he was but fourteen, and only 
up to her shoulder, even a cousinly flirtation 
was out of the question. 

“Well, what is it, Gil?’’ laughed Rhoda; 


** * faint heart never won fair lady,’ you know ; 
ask, and see if I will not grant your favor.’’ 

**Rhodie, dear, it’s awfully stupid up in 
the library, they ’re talking stocks, and if I go 
where mamma is, she ’ll want me to go to bed ; 
and Rhodie,’’? coming closer, and coaxing in 
rough boy fashion, ‘‘I never saw a great city 
lighted up; I wish you’d take me down the 
street a little ways, please ?”’ 

** Certainly I will,’’ replied Rhoda, jumping 
up; ‘‘get into your overcoat quickly, and 
wait in the hall until I come down ;’’ then, 
running up stairs for her own seal-skin jacket 
and cap, Rhoda burst into the nursery with an 
incoherent sort of explanation that she was 
going out a little ways, and would take Gilbert 
as escort. 

‘** Poor fellow !’’ she said to herself, as she 
tied her cardinal cloud tight down over her 
ears, and wound it round her throat; ‘he 
lives such a humdrum sort of life up in that 
little village; how grand the city by night 
will look to him! I’1l walk a little ways down 
Broad Street, and then return ; he will be pro- 
| tection enough, if he is only a boy, and I 
sha’n’t feel at all timid.’’ 

A brisk walk, with Gilbert’s constant boyish 
| chatter and pleasure at seeing the long con- 
tinuous line of lamps, that seemed a band of 
| light along the straight stretch of streets, soon 
| brought them down into the more central por- 
| tion of the city ; and, almost before she realized 

it, Rhoda found herself in a crowd of men and 
boys, who appeared to think that keeping 
Thanksgiving eve consisted in shouting and 
| jostling and pushing every one with whom they 
| came in contact. Presently a loud clang and 
boom rang out upon the air, and, then, a rush 
on the part of the crowd, followed by a rattle 
and clatter of noisy engines along the street, 
and a whirl of hurrying people with cries of 
| ** fire, fire !’’ upon their lips, flew past. 
**O Rhoda! I never saw a fire ; come, let us 
go!’ and Gilbert caught her by the hand, and 
she, obeying a wild sort of impulse which she 
could scarcely understand, and felt powerless 
to control, followed him until they stood at 
last in the midst of a shouting crowd, far down 
in the city, watching the raging flames that 
now burst forth from the building from whence 
the alarm had sounded. 

There was a fascination in the sight of the 
long curling tongues of fire that licked the 
walls of the house caressingly, and a terrible 
| grandeur in the final topple and crash of the 
| mighty fortress of flames. Rhoda stood as 








| spellbound in the sight, as was her companion, 
until some one rudely pushed by her, peering 
| into her face and laughingly addressed her as 
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‘** Little Red Ridinghood,’’ then she suddenly 
became aware that it was night, and that they | 
two were far from home, and alone. 

‘*Come, Gilbert, come,’’ she whispered, 
quickly pulling him away; ‘‘we must go 
home ;”’ and, hurrying through the crowd, | 
she discovered, upon reaching the first open 
street, that they were at least two miles from 
home, and from a clock in a store near by she 
saw that it was considerably after ten. 

‘*Have you any money, Gilbert, we must 
ride home at once?” she asked, after feeling | 
in her own pocket and finding her purse was | 
not there. 

“Ten cents; but that isn’t enough, is it? | 
Can’t we walk, I’m not tired ?”’’ 

**I don’t believe we can; I am cold and 
tired, both! O Gilbert! why did we come ?’’ 
and there was a slight suspicion of tears in the 
trembling, frightened voice, as Rhoda realized 
their uncomfortable position: two miles from | 
home, after ten o’clock, and not enough money 
to ride; it was not a pleasant state of affairs, 
surely. Rude men passing now, began to 
notice the girl, and boldly stared in her pale 
face. ‘*Gilbert,’’ she whispered, shrinking 
from their gaze, ‘‘ Gilbert, we must get into a 
car; I will explain to the conductor, and we 
can pay the rest of the fare to-morrow.”’ 

But there were no cars in sight, and it was | 
growing colder every moment. After waiting 
some time upon the corner, Rhoda cried :— 

‘* There is a policeman, Gilbert, I’ll ask him 
how soon the car will be along ?”’ and, timidly 
accosting the officer who stood near by, and | 
who appeared to be noticing their evident dis- | 
tress, Rhoda was informed that in consequence | 
of the fire, that line of cars was stopped. 

‘*But,’? added the officer, politely, ‘‘ you 
can take an Arch Street car and exchange with 
oue of the north-bound lines.”’ 

‘*O Rhoda, two exchanges, eighteen cents! 
and we’ve only ten,’’ cried Gilbert, patheti- 
cally; ‘‘we'll have to walk, and you are 
shivering with the cold, and it’s all my fault 
for bringing you out.”’ 

The officer came nearer now, and, speaking | 
to Gilbert, but looking at the tired, pale face 
in the scarlet hood and seal-skin cap, said, 
kindly :— 

** If you will allow me, my lad, ! will arrange 
all that,’’? and he took from his vest pocket a 
silver piece and put it into Gilbert’s hand, 
adding: ‘‘ your sister is not able to walk far 
this cold night, please accept this little loan.” 

Rhoda bowed and said :— 

**You are very kind; I do not think I could | 
walk back, and you see we hav’n’t any money ; 
but I will recollect your station, and,’’ looking 


| 








up at his cap, ‘‘oh, yes! I see your ndmber 
is seventy-nine, Remember, Gilbert, police- 


| man No. 79. Thank you, very much, for the 
| loan!’’ and, taking her cousin’s arm, Rhoda 
| hurried on toward the car. 


‘**T tell you, you ’ve got first-class policemen 
here, Rhoda. Wasa’t he a stunner ?’’ cried 
Gilbert, as they reached the car, and he paid 


| their fair out of the silver piece; *‘ Ill return 


the money the first thing in the morning; it 
will be a real Thanksgiving, won’t it? I don’t 
know when I ever felt more grateful; why, we 
might have been arrested as tramps, and 
taken to the station-house.”’ 

Upon reaching home, the two runaways 
found that their stay had occasioned much 
consternation in the household. Rhoda’s 
brother Ralph stood upon the door-step, anx- 
iously awaiting their appearance, not a little 
disappointed and alarmed to find his sister 
gone upon his return from the hotel. 

‘* Why, Rhoda; how imprudent to be out so 
late! Where in the world’’—he began, but 
Gilbert rushed into such an enthusiastic de- 
scription of the great fire they had witnessed, 
that Ralph was forced to laugh off the little 
brotherly scold he had been preparing. 

**And it was just awful!’’ said Gilbert; 
‘and we would have had to walk all the way 
back, two miles in the cold, if’’—a look from 
Rhoda, who did not care to be reproved fur- 
ther, changed his finishing the sentence, ‘if 
we had not have rode.” 

‘*That is an indisputable fact, sarely,”’ 
langhed Aunt Carry; ‘‘ but I really think it 
is about time we all had some rest now ; you, 
Gilbert, are dissipating too freely, and Rhoda, 
I want you to get some beauty sleep, for Ralph 
tells me his friend, Captain Hardy, will dine 


| with us to-morrow, and you certainly will want 


to appear at your best.’’ 

Thanksgiving morning dawned bright and 
clear; and, directly after breakfast, after a 
little whispered consultation with Rhoda, Gil- 
bert started down town to find the officer who 
had been so kind the night before. He did 
not return in time to accompany his cousins 


| to church, and Rhoda felt certain qualms of 


anxiety over his delay. 

“I ought to have gone with him,” she kept 
saying over and over to herself. ‘‘ Oh, dear, 
what a bother boys are! it is all his own fault 
for insisting upon running to the fire; and 
now, perhaps, he has got lost, and I shall be 
blamed !”’ 

Ralph Brace wondered what made his sister 
so absent-minded and quiet all the morning; 
but as he too was feeling annoyed and anxious 
over the non-appearance of his friend Captain 
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Hardy, he did not question her curiously silent 
manner. 

Walking from church, as the two turned the 
corner of the street on their way home, what 
was their astonishment to behold both delin- 
quents face to face. Gilbert merrily laughing 
and talking with a handsome young geutle- 
man in full uniform; the gentleman as inter- 
estedly listening to his boyish chatter. 

‘“Why, Hardy, my dear fellow, what—who 
—where”’ cried Ralph, looking from the Cap- 
tain to Gilbert, and from Gilbert back to the 
Captain in the greatest surprise. 

‘Here he is, Rhoda, and he isn’t a police- 
man at all; he’s a regular; but I found him 
there at the place, you know, and he wouldn’t 
take the money, and he knows Ralph, and I 
brought him right along ;’’ and, quite out of 
breath, Gilbert paused at length in his expla- 
nation. 

Ralph now included his sister in his scrutiny. 

‘*Why, really, Hardy,’ he began. 

Rhoda blushed and looked confused. 

‘Shall I explain matters a little more 
lucidly ?’”’ asked the Captain, smiling and 
looking at Rhoda, who nodded affirmatively. 
‘“‘Things do look complicated, don’t they, 
Bruce ?’’ he said, turning to Ralph; ‘‘ but the 
solution of the mystery is, that last evening I 
met your sister and this lad in the crowd near 
the fire down town; and they, supposing me a 
polic eofficer—I wore a fatigue cap—asked me 
a question concerning the cars, and’’— 

‘“‘And we only had ten cents,’’ interrupted 
Gilbert ; ‘‘and he loaned me a quarter to ride 
home, and I went down town to pay him back 
this morning, and’’— 

“*Ah, I begin to see light dawning at last !’’ 
said Ralph. ‘‘It is a complicated case, as you 
say; but I thank you, Hardy, for your kindly 
personation of a policeman. I doubt if the gen- 
uine article would have dealt so gentlemanly 
with such a pair of greenhorns. But now let 
me introduce you to the damsel toward whom 
you have so gallantly played knight. Rhoda, 
my friend Captain Hardy, of the 79th Regiment. 
Hardy, my sister, Miss Rhoda Bruce, and, 0 Gil! 
this is Captain Hardy, a ‘ Regular,’ as you have 
discovered ; Captain, my cousin Gilbert Gaines ; 
and now that we are at our gates’’—the party 
having reached the door by this time—*“‘ let us 
go in and eat our dinner with’’— 

‘*With thanksgiving and praise!’’ broke 
in Gilbert, who had been giving Rhoda a series 
of pokes and hunches as he walked along be- 
side her. 

‘*That is just it, exactly,’’ replied the Cap- 
tain. ‘‘It is a true Thanksgiving day to me; 
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I don’t know when I have felt such a desire to 








return thanks,’’ with a warm look at Rhoda’s 
bright, blushing face. 

It was some time before Rhoda could sum- 
mon sufficient confidence and courage to ad- 
dress her brother’s friend as Captain Hardy. 

‘Only think, Gilbert,’’ she said, ‘‘I called 
him number ‘seventy-nine’ that night, and I 
shall always think of him as number ‘ seventy- 
nine,’ and I am so afraid I shall address him 
by that name.’’ 

But with the Captain’s frequent calls at the 
house, during the rest of the winter, Rhoda 
gradually overcame her timidity, and before 
spring she had learned not only io call him 
‘*Captain,’’ but to qualify that title in her 
mind and thoughts with the tenderest of ad- 
jectives ; and in due time it came to pass that 
she promised to change her own name of Bruce 
to that of Hardy. 

When she wrote a little note to Gilbert an- 
nouncing their engagement, he wrote back, 
‘* you owe me one for him, anyhow; if it were 
not for me yot would never have met him—so 
romantically at least—it was that pretty red 
hood of yours that first attracted him; he is 
my Thanksgiving present to you, and I want 
to come to Seventy-nine’s wedding.’’ 

A year from the night Rhoda sat in the dim 
twilight waiting for a lover, she was married 
to Captain Hardy of the 79th Regiment; and 
Gilbert was there! 
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DREAMS. 





BY Cc. A. M. 





Lotus she wore who peacefully last night 
Wooed me to tread her mystic palaces, 
Where myriad wonders did mine eyes invite, 
And where no other thing than wonder is, 
Nathless familiar faces gazed at me, 
But never wore a face familiar smile 
That was not marred by some strange witchery 
That from itself did all itself beguile. 
But she, that sprite that did to cloud uplift, 
Bade me to look above far skies ablaze, 
There where uprose beyond a little rift 
Eden’s blest beings to my rapturous gaze. 
They faded ; over all a dusky pall, 
Dappled with stars with countless rays aflame, 
Stirred like a banner streaming from a wall, 
And there of ‘‘ Dreams” dreamful I read the name. 
A voice sang: ‘‘ Mortals all may woo blest sleep, 
And sleep will come, but I of dreams the dream 
No power shall bring; my secret, weird and deep, 
Sung in wild song, and made the mystic theme 
Of poet and of sage, who me shall hold ? 
Who shall subdue me? Who shall change my 
sway, 
If terrible, to tender? Calm I am and cold, 
Changing as now I change and melt away.’’ 
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MRS. MAGUFFY’S SURPRISE 
PARTY. 


BY SPHINX. 








James Macvurry is my brother; he is sixty 
and I am fifty-four, and we never fell out until 
he married the Widow Carr. Since that event, 
there is not a solid, old-fashioned thing in the 
house ; I have to live with them, and I know. 
And all I can do is ‘‘to suffer and be still ;’’ 
when the springs of the sofa are stiff, or when 
I cannot light the gas in the best parlor. I 
know I mortify Mrs. Maguffy. Why shouldn’t 
I know it, when she makes it so evident? 
There’ is, however, one person in the house who 
can endure the antiquated ways of ‘‘ Aunt 
Betsy,’’ and that one is Dora. It is her story 
that I am going to tell you to-night; for, when 
a person is good and true, besides being win- 
some and bright, it is not only maiden aunts 
who steal their photographs. Who and what, 
you ask, is Dora? Ah, that is just it! She 
was here long before Mrs. Maguffy. My 
brother has a big heart, and he found the 
little girl in a milliner establishment, where 
I sent him to get one of my old-fashioned bon- 
nets remodelled. He saw this little Dora in 
another room, with her work and her needle 
in her lap, and her pensive eyes listlessly 
penetrating a window pane. Again and again 
he saw her thus, and one day when she stood 
behind the counter, he looked right at her, 
and said :— 

** Dora, my child, are you tired ?’’ 

‘Very tired,’? she answered, in her brief, 
honest way. 

Then he did not say, ‘‘ Who is your father ?”’ 
or ‘*‘ Who is your mother ?”’ er ‘‘ Do you know 
the L’s or the R’s——, my dear?’ or 
** Have you ever seen better days, my child ?”’ 
Ah, no! It was, ‘‘Dora, you have a little 
money. I have much; enough, at least, to 
make you comfortable and happy. Enough, I 
trust, to do away with needles and gray silk 
forever, if you wish. I have a sister; come 
and see her; if you like us, come and live 
with us, and live as you feel you could in an 
own home.’’ 

Well, she came to us, and we took her right 
to our hearts, with all her young, warm life, 
her peculiarities and blessedness so interwoven, 
that she was no more than human, and none 
the less dear. She seemed to grow mentally 
and morally, from the fact that she was not 
found fault with; she learned from the omission 
of correction, as many a grateful heart does, if 
opportunity is afforded. I often think we old 
people forget our gradual accumulation of care- 








fulness, You see, the world is ever and de- 
lightfully new to the young mind, therefore 
distraction ; and the fancies of the beautiful 
and capricious produce a waywardness that 
is often mistaken for actual disrespect and 
wickedness. She was not in our home very 
long before somebody found her out, and found 
out also that part of her life we could never 
know, but merely surmise. We ascertained 
that this somebody was worthy of that know]l- 
edge, and then we shut our eyes; and, in so 
doing, could yet see she grew more careful of 
our comforts, and did not stint us in the share 
of her deep affection. 

When Mrs. Maguffy (i mean Sister Honoria) 
came, she thought it an oversight on our part 
to neglect speaking of the subject ; and, indeed, 
when she found her frequent allusions to it 
discomforted James, she soon declared her in- 
tention of taking the matter in hand. So, one 
day, she said abruptly :-— 

‘* Dora, what are your prospects f’’ 

‘*Happy or unhappy, do you mean?’’ said 
Philadelphia Dora. 

‘‘Nothing of the kind. In plain terms, 
what position do you occupy in my house ?’’ 

**That would be hard to define,’’ langhed 
the light-hearted little maiden. ‘The day or 
circumstance more fally decides that question, 
Aunt Honoria—Mrs. Mag’’— 

‘*Mrs. Maguffy, that is proper; you need 
claim no relationship. Well, answer without 
so much nonsense. What are your pros- 
pects ?”? 

*T don’t know,” said Dora, trying toe com- 
prehend the first sharp sting she had ever re- 
ceived in our house. 

** Don’t know! and Angelica says you have 
a follower.” 

** A follower !’’ said Dora, contemptuously ; 
“*T think ladies’ maids ought to be paid extra 
for the amount of information and entertain 
ment they afford gratis to their mistresses,” 
continued our little girl, launching out into 
unwonted sarcasm and vexation. 

This was enough to kindle the spark of petty 
malice and injustice in the less refined mind, 
consequently, in tones of a tragedy queen, she 
broke out with :— 

**Dora Wentworth, do you know who you 
are talking to?’ which ungrammatical query 
the girl answered with a low, mortified apology. 
“The time has come,’’ resumed Mrs. Maguffy 
(I cannot call her Sister Honoria), ‘‘ the time 
has come when some explanation of yourself 
and your antecedents has got to be produced. 
Because James and his old sister choose to make 
fools of themselves in adopting strange child- 
ren, is no reason why / should be faced by a 
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chit of twenty, and insvlted, literally insulted 
in my Own house !”’ 

Dora had turned to ‘he window—and her 
face! Do you know what coarseness and mis- 
understanding is to a sensitive mind in a de- 
pendent position? There was a strange twinge 
of conscious superiority, of humble contrition, 
of fear and grief, there, in that quiet face. I 
came forward and took the child’s hand. She 
raised the downcast lids, and looked into my 
eyes for one instant, then stretched out her 
arms toward me; but, before taking another 
step forward, her arms fell heavily at her side, 
and she waited, with her youth entering for 
the first time into the valley of the shadow of 
age. I sat down then, and Mrs. Maguffy 
turned her back upon me and said :—~ 

‘* What is the name of the man who calls here 
twice a week? for there is only one I believe.’’ 

** Frank Atlee ;’’ responded Dora. 

** Does he love you ?’’ queried Mrs. Maguffy, 
rattling several spools in her work-box jar- 
ringly. 

**T do not know.”’’ 

**You do not! Well, that settles the ques- 
tion! He must stop coming; write and tell 
him he need not come till he knows his own 
mind. I guess that will bring him to the 
point. Tell him so; do you hear ?’’ 

** Yes, I’ll tell him not to come if—if—you 
and Uncle James wish it, but I cannot write 
the other.”’ 

‘‘ Pish! you are as soft as pussy’s face, and 
just about as deceitful! Sit down; don’t 
stand and sulk. I hate the sulks! that’s it! 
Now tell me how on earth James ever picked 
you up, anyway ?”’ 

‘* Honoria,”’ I interposed, “surely there is 
no necessity for sach a question. If James is 
satisfied you ought’’— 

‘*Stop !’? said Mrs. Maguffy, so loudly and 
peremptorily that I ceased. “I'll ask as 
many questions as I please, in my own house, 
I guess! Dora Wentworth, you are to learn 
that Jam the mistress here, not Aunt Betsy. 
You have been a long time learning it, but 
you shall do it now or seek another home. If 
you remain under my roof, it is upon the con- 
dition of my knowing who you are.’’ 

Dora was silent; I could not look at her. 

“ Where were you before entering Miss Hob- 
son’s store ?”’ 

**In the ‘ Home for Friendless Children.’ ”’ 

** Who placed you there ?”’ 

No answer. I did not yet raise my eyes, 


but I’ll never forget how my heart beat and 
ached for her. 

‘‘Are you deaf?’’ said Mrs. Maguffy, in a 
shrill storm of anger. 











**T would that I were,’’ the girl answered. 

‘* Dora, my dear,’’ I said, to help her a little. 

‘Be quiet, Aunt Bets!’’ said my refined 
sister-in-law. ‘‘ Who placed you there, Dora 
Wentworth ?”’ reiterated Mrs. Maguffy. 

Dora arose from her chair—she seemed to be 
growing in height every minute—her face was 
like carved ivory—but her hands! what agony 
they expressed! they seemed to fairly writhe ; 
her eyes glowed and dilated with indignation 
—but it was only for an instant—she sank 
down into her chair, and raised her eyes to 
Mrs. Maguffy’s hard, cruel face, then she 
turned them slowly upon the Head crowned 
with thorns, that hung over her chair. Her 
parched lips opened as if to speak, and her 
voice failed her; soon I heard the husky ae- 
cents coming breathlessly from a soul, whose 
wrong was finding saddest utterance. 

‘*] did not understand them, when they 
told me ‘there was no name left,’ the night I 
was laid at their door—but I do now, O my 
God, I do now !”’ 

Nothing in the room was heard but the sobs 
of one old woman, who was past helping her 
then. 

**It is not possible that James’’—began his 
wife—but the door opened and James walked 
in, with a face full of inquiry, as Dora passed 
him swiftly. I closed the door after her, and, 
in the presence of his wife, told him what had 
taken place. He was very angry, and, as 
Honoria had begun to deny the greater part of 
my statement, I also left the room, and found 
the door of Dora’s room bolted against all the 
world for many hours; but when she came 
among us in the evening, there was no trace 
of what the eternal God alone had witnessed. 

James had a long talk with her that night, 
giving her to understand that his roof was her 
sure shelter, until a happier one should await 
her. 

Frank Atlee was denied admittance when- 
ever he called ; though whether brother knew 
that or not, I cannot say; but letters were 
exchanged until that time when he should see 
fit to ask her what he had long since wordlessly 
demanded of her. 

It was Thursday night, about the first of 
December, when the ‘‘ Daily News’’ appeared 
in the flounced ruffles and bold hat of Meg 
Warfield. She began to throw any amount of 
ballast overboard, ten minutes after leaving 
her own port, and the heaviest portion of it 
landed in Honoria’s parlor. 

‘* La, la! I almost forgot io tell you, that a 
surprise party will burst in upon you this 
evening. Yes, indeed! I’ll be here, of course ; 
have known it (just think !) ever since eleven 
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o'clock this morning, and it’s now four; they 
are going to bring elegant refreshments. I 
. Saw the cake, just now at Haversham’s—fruit 
and lady cake. Then we are going to bring 
chicken salad and tongue (that nobody 
doubted) ; croquettes and oysters are to be 
sent in hot (wsz, dear! I can taste them now !) 
sent in hot, yes! and by Trouer and Brown.” 

‘“*Oh, mercy sakes alive! go home then, 
quickly, Meg, and tell your ma to send me 
two long table cloths; mine are in the wash. 
This parlor will have to be thoroughly swept. 
A surprise party! dear me, I wish they would 
let people know beforehand.’’ 

‘*That’s what I thought you would wish, 
and so came in to tell.” 

‘*You are a dear, good girl, Meg! If Dora 
were half as thoughtful!’’ exclaimed Honoria, 
as the door closed after rather a handsome 
type of the ‘‘Associated Press.’’ ‘‘ Where is 
Dora, by the way? These curtains will have 
to be hung immediately ; dear, dear, is there 
anybody to help one ?”’ 

The postman had scarcely left the door-step, 
and Dora had answered his ring; so I deter- 
mined she should not be found at least for five 
minutes. I knew I should find her loitering 
in the upper hall, poring over her letter, 
so I pushed her into my room, and locked 
the door. Two months before the girl had 
shown me a mauly letter, and one that would 
make impertinent questions harmless shafts 
now—but this Mrs. Maguffy did not know, or 
pretended she did not, which almost amounted 
to the same thing. . . . It was about half 
past seven in the evening, when Honoria en- 
tered her handsome parlor in a conscious-rust- 
ling black-corded silk. Isay conscious, because 
it had that sound in its shining elegance, so 
lavishly dispersed, with a point lace collar 
heightening the entire effect. She was really 
a very fine looking woman, and when dressed 
well, most espevially aware of it. Her voice 
always softened, her movements were slow, 
and, withal, made most laughable attempts at 
majestic graciousness. She was this evening 
particularly amiable (I never meant that she 
had a bad disposition at any time, merely an ag- 
gravating one), and had insisted upon Dora’s 
wearing her newest dress—a white Swiss. At 
the hour I present her negative to the reader, 
she sat alone in her grand parlor, indolently 
crocheting an afghan stripe, near the centre- 
table. But she made a sudden change of base, 
by putting out the light, and withdrawing to 
a modest looking sitting-room on the other side 
of the hall. Then she allowed her ball of 
worsted to roll across the carpet, and scattered 
books and magazines over the table, even 









smoke. 
ene- 


called to James to come in there 
A previously unheard permission, for 
rally made curbstone reflections over his w 
At eight o’clock the bell rang furiously ; Hon- 
oria’s cheeks flushed with anticipation—we 
were all ears, of course, and heard :— 

** Is this No. 18 ?’’ 

‘*No; this is No. 24.’’ 

“Well, do you know where Mr. Meyers 
lives ?”’ 

**Second house from the corner, other side 
of the way.’’ Bang! ‘Oh, dear me!’’ yawned 
the lady; ‘‘what time do you think they ’ll 
come, James ?”’ 

‘* Hav’n’t the most remote idea.” 

** Where is Dora?’’ (tome) ‘‘ she ought to be 
carelessly reading or drawing. I want every- 
thing to look natural.’’ 

‘* That effect cannot be produced with black 
silk and point lace,’’ I thought, ‘‘ for a home 
dress in the sitting-room,’’ but did not give it 
audible expression. Just as Dora was enter- 
ing, the bell rang again, and Honoria stormed 
(I mean remonstrated), because she so forgot 
the dignity of the household as to open the 
door. 

‘*Is this Mrs. Maguffy’s ?”’ 

** ¥es.’’ 

‘¢ Well, here ’s a bonnet from Wickersham & 
Smith’s ; bill’s receipted, inside.”’ 

“Just leave it till to-morrow,’’ said wise 
little Dora; and Honoria settled leisurely 
back in her chair, thankful that every sense 
had not been shocked by Dora's unsophisti- 
cated ways. 

Her heretofore artistic talent began to evince 
growth. She took out of the room quantities 
of the many flowers she had ordered from a 
greenhouse, carelessly (?) dropping some on 
the hall-tiling, and negligently leaving a bas- 
ket crowded with them on a carved chair, with 
a pair of scissors thrown beside them, and some 
knotted twine dangling down. She then pushed 
open a glass door of the preserve-closet, to give 
the whole thing an air of some one having just 
entered the hall from a luxuriant conserva- 
tory (!), and laid the basket down while that 
Myth had gone in search of vases! 

In the midst of the above mise en scéne, the 
bell rang moderately, and Mrs. Maguffy ran for 
crochet-needle and easy chair. The butler 
appeared in his own good (?) time, and ad- 
mitted not ten, but twenty —thirty —forty at 
least! Honoria’s reception was perfect, for so 
prepared a hostess. She at first raised her 
eyes inquiringly, then arose to welcome the 
first couple, who proved, by the way, to be her 
neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Haines. 

‘*Why—really !—summoned at last enough 
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courage to spend that long-promised evening | 


with us! Come right in. 
we always are—shall make no strangers of 
you. 
with smoke! You see what an indulgert wife 
I am, Mr. Haines, but what can I do with him ? 
Ah, Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord also! 


You find us just as | 


Dear me, James, the room is just filled | 


All induced | 


to forsake your cosey libraries and come right | 
over socially. This is asit should be. James, | 


just take my ball of worsted up, and put it on 
the work-table. I think that—but who is—is 
—is—why, is it possible so many have taken 
me so completely ‘by surprise! And yet not 


too many to welcome !’’ she said, with real ele- | 


gance of intonation, as she became lost in a 
throng of people. The inimitable tact with 
which she assumed the dignity of hostess (and 
of one, too, who was supposed to be at her 
wit’s end), was really a masterpiece. ‘‘ Dora, 
love, just send Mary here. Ladies go right up 
to the front room and remove your wrappings. 
There is no telling how carelessly I may have 
left things!’’ Martin then appeared with 
tapers, and lighted the long, dark, conven- 
tional drawing-room. Many young men ran 
up the stairs, and were admitted to the spare- 
room; and Honoria’s complacent tones were 
heard saying, ‘‘ Well, well, the Reverend Dr. 
Bangs! My dear pastor, how good of you to 
come !”’ 

She was a prominent member of his church, 


and one who “‘ did good by stealth, and allowed 


it to be found out by accident ;’’ so he squeezed 
her hands theologically, with a bland clearing 
of the throat. Once or twice, for the first half 


hour, Honoria noticed the continued delay of | 
| regret’’ (glancing at James and me), ‘‘ but in 


many young people up stairs, but her investi- 
gating eye (the other was engaged with the 


company) was more interested in the hampers | 
| they most nobly begun—so helping me God !”’ 


that were carried through the hall, and the 
knocks at the culinary portals. The Reverend 
Bangs closed the door, for was not Mrs. Maguffy 
sitting in a draught ? 

He was standing, though, between the two 
front windows when it opened, admitting three 
couples, then Frank Atlee, his form drawn to 
its full height, as he bore swiftly along on his 
arm the white-robed figure of our Dora. Like 
the floating of a misty cloud on a summer’s 
day, she seemed poised midway between earth 
and heaven. Her ‘‘ deeply-darkly-blue’’ eyes 
were hidden, but not the transparent fairness 
of brow and cheek, or the softly banded, jetty 
hair. The Rev. Dr. Bangs seemed to under- 
stand it all, and was one of three in the room 
whose jaw was not hanging in sheer amaze- 
ment. 

When the marriage ceremony was over, and 
the bride and groom receiving their congratu- 
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lations, I glanced at Honoria. Her heart was 
sore, very sore, I’ve no doubt, especially when 
reviewing the afternoon’s labor, and the hang- 
ing of those curtains. But her acting was 
faultless; and she conferred upon them the 
benignant light of her countenance, but it was 
the sunlight of the frigid zone. Her kiss was 
frosty, and, as usual, she made a little distan- 
cing push—or the gesture of one. And James? 
Ah, brother, brother, like many others of your 
sex, you mistook headstrong self-will and sel- 
fishness for honesty and energy! His face was 
a suffering one, in the consciousness of having 
been accessory to his adopted daughter’s hap- 
piness. 

‘*O sister,’’ he said to me later, ‘if I could 
only place within those little hands the minia- 
tures of father and mother, my cup of happi- 
ness would be full to overflowing !’’ 

My eyes filled. ‘‘James,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘give her your own careworn face and gray 
locks, and in them she will behold both father 
and mother.’’ 

When that never-to-be-forgotten company 
were dispersing, and the bride in her travelling 
dress stood in the hall, Frank Atlee turned to 
Honoria and said, in distinct, ringing tones :— 

‘*T heard only very lately that the fact of 
my knowing my own mind would either admit 
or banish me from the home that has so care- 
fully sheltered my wife, and I wish to say that 
it is the establishing of the fact that brought 


| me not only to, but quite within, its portals 


to-night, trusting, Mrs. Maguffy, that the result 
has been satisfactory to you. That it has been 
a pleasure pain to others, I humbly admit and 


the presence of all I take away their precious 
‘ gift of God,’ Theodora—to continue the care 


Then the bride came to me, nestling lovingly, 
and saying :-— 

‘Dear Aunt Betsy, you will come and live 
with us, won’t you? Frank insists upon it.’’ 

I could not articulate then, and she left me 
for James. There was a dead silence. I looked 
up. Both arms were around his neck, her face 
buried in his breast, both countenances con- 
cealed, and Frank standing near, with his 
averted face all of a quiver. Like two statues 
they stood regardless of all present, enfolded in 
holy memory of the past, with its dim, unwrit- 
ten story of every day, and its grand supple- 
ment of a charity that spoke for itself in the 
hallowed, bowed head of my brother. 

At last she raised her head and looked upon 
him, for his face was still bent forward ; then, 
in the eyes that met, there were no tears, not 
even a trembling of the lashes, that again fell 
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over his own, but his hand shook a3 it hung 
heavily at his side. Then she raised her arm, 
as if in benediction, and a sweet voice broke 
the exquisite silence with :— 

** Good-night, my father !”’ 

A hush ; then slowly, with suppressed inten- 
sity of utterance :— 

** And good-night, my daughter !”’ 

Then the door was shut, and he stood a.one 

*— though there were many near him— but it 

was the loneliness of one who gives, and from 
whom nothing is taken that shall not be re- 
stored ‘‘one hundredfold’’ in the sure here- 
after. 
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D’YE KEN WHARE THEY HAE 
PUTTEN MY BAIRN? 





Few readers of fiction are unfamiliar with 
the scene presented by Mr. Darley in illustra- 
tion of the interview between Jeanie and Effie 
Deans in the prison cell of Tolbooth, on the 
day preceding Effie’s trial. ‘‘The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian’”’ is one of Scott’s novels most read 
and admired, and is full of strongly marked 
incident. The scene selected by Mr. Darley is 
thus described :— 

‘* We maun forgie our enemies, ye ken,”’ said 
poor Effie, with a timid look and a subdued 
voice, for her conscience told her what a differ- 
ent character the feelings with which she still 
regarded George bore, compared with the Chris- 
tian charity under which she attempted to 
veil it. 

‘*And ye hae suffered a’ this for him, and 
ye can think of loving him still?’’ said her 
sister, in a voice betwixt pity and blame. 

‘*Love him?”’ answered Effie—‘‘if I hadna 
loved as woman seldom loves, I hadna been 
within these wa’s this day; and trow ye, that 
love sic as mine is lightly forgotten? Na, na; 
ye may hew down the tree, but ye canna change 
its bend. And, O Jeanie, if ye wad do good to 
me at this moment, tell me every word that he 
said, and whether he was sorry for poor Effie or 
no!”’ 

**What needs I tell ye onything about it?’’ 
said Jeanie. ‘‘ Ye may be sure he had ower 
muckle to do to save himsell, to speak lang or 
muckle about onybody beside.’’ 

‘* That ’s no true, Jeanie, though a saunt had 
said it,’’ replied Effie, with a sparkle of her 
former lively and irritable temper. ‘‘ But ye 
dinna ken, though I do, how far he pat his life 
in venture to save mine ;’’ and, looking at Rat- 
cliffe, she checked herself, and was silent. 

**T faney,’’ said Ratcliffe, with one of his 
familiar sneers, ‘‘ the lassie thinks that nae- 


body has een but hersell. Didna I see, when 
Gentle Geordie was seeking to get other folk 
out of the Tolbooth forby, Jock Porteous? But 
ye are of my mind, hinny—better sit and rue, 
than flit and rue. Ye needna look in my face 
sae amazed—I ken mair things than that, 
may be.’’ 

‘**O my God! my God!’’ said Effie, spring- 
ing up, and throwing herself down on her knees 
before him—‘‘ d ’ye ken whare they hae putten 
my bairn? O my bairn! my bairn! the poor, 
sackless, innocent new-born wee ane—bone of 
my bone, and flesh of my flesh! O man, if ye 
wad e’er deserve a portion in heaven, or a bro- 
ken-hearted creature’s blessing upon earth, tell 
me where they hae put my bairn! tell me wha 
has ta’en’t away, or what they hae dune wi’t!’’ 

** Hout, tout,’’ said the turnkey, endeavoring 
to extricate himself from the firm grasp with 
which she held him, ‘that’s taking me at my 
word wi’ a witness. Bairn, quo’ she? How 
the deil suld I ken onything of your bairn, 
huzzy? Ye maun ask that auld Meg Murdock- 
son, if ye dinna ken ower muckle about it 
yoursell.’’ 

As his answer destroyed the wild and vague 
hope which had suddenly gleamed upon her, 
the unhappy prisoner let go her hold of his 
coat, and fell with her face on the pavement of 
the apartment in a strong convulsion fit. 

Jeanie Deans possessed, with her excellently 
clear understanding, ‘>e concomitant advantage 
of promptitude of spirit, even in the extremity 
of distress. 

She did not suffer herself to be overcome by 
her own feelings of exquisite sorrow, but in- 
stantly applied herself to her sister’s relief, 
with the readiest remedies which circumstances 
afforded ; and which, to do Ratcliffe justice, he 
showed himself anxious to suggest, and alert in 
procuring. He had even the delicacy to with- 
draw to the furthest corner of the room, so as 
to render his official attendance upon them as 
little intrusive as possible, when Effie was com- 
posed enough again to resume her conference 
with her sister. 
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Pzop.e are commonly so employed in point- 
ing out faults in those before them as to forget 
that some one behind may at the same time be 
descanting on their own. 

Innocent faults are always pardoned by a 
kind parent. You may not know, girls, just 
what is right, just what is wrong, yet—you 
cannot be blamed for making little mistakes ; 
but you will never do anything very wrong if 
from the first you have no secrets from your 
| mother. 
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BY L. A. CHURCHILL. 





‘Wet, I never! If here ain’t old Mis’ Archi- 
bald! And I’m got two days’ work to do this 
forenoon. I’ll warrent she ll stay two hours, 
and like’s not be here to dinner. Pick up 
them newspapers, Martha, and hang up that 
aprun on the floor there. I do wish folks 
would stay ter home in the mornin’.”’ 

The frown on Mrs. Green’s face changed to 
a smile a moment later, as she heard a step on 
the threshold, and went forward to receive her 
caller. 

** Good-mornin’, Mis’ Archibald, I’m glad to | 
see you. I was tellin’ Stephen this very morn- 
in’, when we was eatin’ breakfast, says I, ‘If | 
there ’s a woman in this town that stay to home | 
snd minds her business, it’s Mis’ Archibald. 
No gossipin’ and backbitin’ from her, I tell | 
you.’ Do take off yer things and spend the | 
day.”’ 

‘** No, I thank ye, Sister Green, I never make 
long stops, you know, and I shouldn’t ha’ come 
over this mornin’ anyway, fer it’s my day fer 
makin’ yeast, and my hired gal don’t know 
nothin’ more about makin’ yeast than a baby ; 
but I thought it was my Christian duty to come 
and see if you had heard of the scandalous | 
goin’s on over to the telegraph office. My hus- 
band says it’s none o’ my business, anyway ; 
but I think it’s everybody’s duty to kinder 
look out and see that things don’t git too bad 
right under their noses.” 

‘<The land of the livin’! No, I hain’t heerd 
nothin’; but, I must say, I’ve never liked | 
that gal, with her stuck up ways. She feels as | 
much above my Martha as you can think, and 
I’ll warrent you Martha is wuth four of her. 
But goon. What has she be’n doin’ ?’’ 

‘*Wal, you know, my Sam allers sees and 
hears everything wuth seein’ and hearin’. He 
was out strollin’ round t’other night, and he 
happened round by the depot, and got snug up 
to the office window. The curtain was down, 
but he heerd aman say: ‘I guess you won’t 
be very lonely here, for I intend to stay with 
you every night till eleven o’clock.’ Sam said 
he guessed she had to do somethin’ then, for | 
he heerd somebody come up to the table, and | 
she didn’t make any answer to what he said. 
What do you think of that, Sister Green, in a 
respectable Christian neighborhood ?”’ 

**Mercy on us! Well, I shall give up now! 
I ain’t much disappointed in her, though. I | 
told Stephen, when she fust come here, I never 
knew anybody that felt so much betier ’n com- 
mon folks to amount to much.’’ 





| you’d forsook us fer geod. 


| my lap. 


**That’s jest what I said, SisterGreen. But 
I must go. I knew you wouldn’t breathe a 
word of this to nobody, or I shouldn’t ha’ told 
you. I’m very particular about sich things. 
Come and see me.”’ 

**I’m comin’, Sister Archibald, jest as soon 
asIcan. And you come here any time; I’m 
never too busy to see you.”’ 

‘* Thank ye, Sister Green. 

** Good-mornin’ !’’ 

Mrs. Archibald was scarcely out of sight 
when Mrs. Green remarked :— 

‘* Martha, I guess we won’t bile the dinner 
to-day. Wecan have salt fish and potatoes ; 
and we’ll wash the floors to-morrow. I want 
to run over to Mis’ Arnold’s a few minutes. I 


Good-mornin’ !’’ 


| hain’t be’n in there fer three months, as I 


know on. You git your father’s old pants, and 
mend that hole in the knee while I’m gone.’’ 

Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Arnold was say- 
ing :— 

‘*How do you do, Mis’ Green? I thought 
Come right in and 
take your bunnit off.’’ 

‘I’m pretty well, Mis’ Arnold, but it’s 
dretful warm weather, and kinder wiits me 
down. No, thank ye, I’ ll keep my bunnit in 
I can’t stop long.”’ 

‘*Yes; the weather is enough to kill any- 
body. Have you heard news lately? Seems 
to me it’s terrible still ‘round here.” 

‘* Wal, I heard something this mornin’. I’ll 
tell you if you won’t breathe it to a livin’ soul.” 

‘*You know me, Mis’ Green, I allers was 
famous fer never tellin’ of nothih’.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know. Between you and I, Mis’ 
Arnold, I guess this operator over here is a 
queer piece.”’ 

‘The laudy! Do tell me what you mean, 
Has she be’n sendin’ messages wrong ?”’ 

‘*Wust than that, Mis’ Arnold. The other 
night a young chap was goin’ by her winder 
ever so late, and he heerd a man tellin’ her he 
was comin’ to stay with her every night till 
leven o’clock. He said she didn’t answer, 
but I tell Martha there ’s such a thing as kiss- 
in’, or doin’ somethin’, if anybody don’t want 
to speak, and I guess Miss Latham knows as 
much about sich things as anybody.”’ 

‘* Well, well, if that ain’t the bestunnest I ’ve 
heerd of yit! Mercy! My Sarah sha’n’t go 
over to see her no more. I have allers be’n 
aginst it, and now I shall be a good deal more so 
than ever. What is the world comin’ to, Mis’ 
Green ?”’ ~ 

‘* That ’s jest what I ask Stephen very often, 
Mis’ Arnold. It’s dretful wicked times we 
live in. Now I must go. You won’t say no- 
thin’ about this, will you, Mis’ Arnold ?”’ 
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‘*No, indeed. Don’t stay away so long ag’in. 
I allers said Mis’ Green was my faveritest 
neighbor.’’ 

“Thank ye. I’ll try and not to, but I 
have so much todolI can’t go nowhere. Good- 
by !”’ 

**Good-by ! and if you hear anything more 
of that gal’s doin’s, let me know.”’ 

That afternoon Mrs. Arnold concluded to call 
on Mrs. Gray. When she was seated in that 
lady’s best arm chair, she said :— 

** Mis’ Gray, I don’t know as I ought to tell 
you, but I know something awful about this 
telegraph operator over here.’’ 

**Good gracious! Do tell, Mis’ Arnold.”’ 

** Yes, I will; but you musn’t say a single 
word to nobody about it. Old Mis’ Green called 
on me this forenoon. I know you can’t tell 
much by her, but I guess this is true enough. 
Wal, you see, somebody was goin’ by the tele- 
graph office t’other night, and they see a light 
burnin’ in there, so they stepped up close and 
listened, to see if they could hear anything. 
The curtain was down, but they heard a man, 
yes, Mis’ Gray, a man, tell her he was comin’ 
to see her every night, and stay till midnight, 
and then the bold thing stepped right up to 
him and kissed him. I don’t know how Sam 
Archibald, it was him that told of this, knew 
she kissed him, but I s’pose he heard her.’’ 

‘‘Of all things in this world! I told my 
John, when she wouldn’t let him go home from 
meetin’ with her, that she might git brought 


down a peg. I think very likely, if we could | 


find out, we should know she warn’t much 


anyhow. Them that flies so high, lights low | 


sometimes, Mis’ Arnold.”’ 
‘‘ That ’s true as preachin’, Mis’ Gray.’’ 


After three-quarters of an hour had been | 


spent in this sort of conversation, Mrs. Arnold 
took her leave, and then Mrs. Gray suddenly 
recollected that Mrs. Sweeting had a certain 
recipe she was anxious to secure, so she put 
on her shaker and hurried to the latter’s 
house. After a few minutes’ conversation on 
general topics, she said :— 

“By the way, Sister Sweeting, have you 


heard what a dreadful critter this operator is?” | 


‘* Not a word, Sister Gray. What is it ?”’ 

‘*Now, Mis’ Sweetin’, you must keep as 
silent as the grave about this. I wouldn’t 
have a word breathed from me fer nothin’, fer 
I make it a p’int never to slander nobody. 


They say she has a man come there every sin- | 


gle night to see her, and he stays till mornin’ 


almost, and they act so dreadfully, and kiss | 


each other so loud, folkr can hear ’em clear 
out to the further end of the platform. And, 
more ’n that, it is tald by pretty good authority 


that she never was any kind of a girl any- 
way.”’ 
‘Well, I never! That is wust than I ex- 


but I thought better than that of her, I must 
confess.’’ 

This story, with numerous additions, was 
circulated until Miss Latham, the operator, 
became a very monster of wickedness in the 
eyes of the people of C . 

At last it was decided that a committee of 
two should be chosen from their number to call 
on Miss L. and inquire what she meant by 
such conduct, and to request her to desist from 
such proceedings in future. 

(I will say in parenthesis, just here, that I 
think the resolution adopted by these women 
far more hcnorable and praiseworthy than the 
course taken by many another set, who help to 
circulate, and believe, stories touching a per- 
son’s character, and give that person no chance 
to defend himself.) 

It was. decided that Mrs. Green and Mrs. 
Gray were the fittest persons to perform this 
delicate task. 

‘* We will go in the evenin’,’’ they said. ‘‘I 
guess she will be ’shamed enough when we tell 
her what we ‘ve heard right afore him.’’ 

Behold, then, one beautiful evening, when 
the moon was at its full, these two worthy 
women sallying forth towards the telegraph- 
office. 








They gained the platform, and walked noise- 
lessly across it until they stood beneath the 
window of the office. Nothing was heard for a 
moment but the click of the busy instrument, 
| but presently a man’s voice said :— 

‘* Well, chummy, I suppose our fun ends to- 

/night. I have enjoyed your company hugely, 

and if I don’t see you here any more, I shall 
| most certainly do so elsewhere.’’ 

“Did you ever!’ whispered Mrs. Green. 
‘Do you s’pose they have heard that we was 
comin’ ?’” 

‘<T’m sure I can’t tell,’’ was the low answer. 
| “ But jest think of his callin’ her chummy, and 
| plannin’ to meet her somewhere else !”’ 

‘*T knew it, Sister Green. Let’s go in now.” 

Mrs. Gray’s rather loud knock was answered 
by a very handsome young man, who bowed 
politely as he said :— 

** Ah, good-evening, ladies! Will you walk 


| in ?”? 
With a ‘‘Good-evenin’, young man!’ from 
Mrs. Green, they followed him into the office. 
‘‘ Have some chairs, ladies? You must sx- 
cuse the appearance of the office, which, to 
| feminine eyes, must have a very disorderly 


look. The fact is, my friend and I are not fa- 


‘ 


{ 


pected. I knew she was a terrible airy miss, © 
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mous as housekeepers, whatever can be said of 
our ability in the telegraphic line.’’ 

While this talk was going on, the ladies were 
looking mainly for Miss Latham. There was 
only one person present besides themselves and 
the young man who admitted them, and that 
person was another young man. 

‘*H’m! Sir, can we see Miss—Miss—I mean 
the operator ?’’ said Mrs. Gray. 

** You mean Miss Latham. I am really sorry, 
madam, but she has been out of town about 
two weeks, and is not expected back until to- 
morrow. I presume you thought she came to- 
day, and so hastened to call on her. I can ap- 
preciate your desire to see her; she is a fine 
girl, and highly esteemed by all who know 
her.”’ 

‘** Ain’t she be’n here for two weeks?’’ cried 
Mrs. Green. 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ was the answer; ‘she is 
taking a short vacation. I have been staying 
in the office for her. It is rather quiet here; 
but my friend, who gets out of his office in 
time to run down on the seven-thirty train, 
has kept me company every night until eleven 
o’clock, when the late train takes him back to 
his lodgings.’’ 

‘Wal, if that don’t beat all!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Green, with her eyes fixed on the sounder. 

‘* Yes, madam, this telegraphy is a wonderful 
thing,’’ said the operator, thinking she referred 
to the working of the instrument. ‘Step up 
to the table, ladies, and examine the machinery. 
Johnny, explain to them how we use the keys 
—they are near you.”’ 

I fear those, women know as little about 
Morse’s great invention to-day as they did be- 
fore that visit; but it is no fault of those two 
young men, for they talked and explained 
three-quarters of an hour, thinking they had 
a very interested audience, while thase poor 
women were thinking how they could face the 
others and tell them they had all made a mis- 
take. At last Mrs. Green remarked :— 

‘‘T think, Mrs. Gray, we had better be goin’.’’ 

‘* Yes, Ls’pose we must. Ido hope Lemuel 
hain’t left the milk in the pail till the cream 
zis.”? 

** Johnny, let ’s see these ladies safely home,”’ 
said the polite operator. 

‘*Certainly ; nothing would give me more 
pleasure,’’ answered polite operator No. 2. 

Before our old ladies realized what was going 
on, they found themselves in the street, each 
with an arm linked in that of a finely dressed, 
and very attentive young gentleman. 

All the rest of the members of the C 
sewing-circle were gathered at the house of 
Mrs. Gray, waiting to know the result of the 








visit of their investigating committee. Colum- 
bus, on his return from the newly discovered 
continent, was not listened to with closer at- 
tention than was this committee; and those 
incredulous people to whom he talked were not 
more dissatisfied than were the ladies of C ° 

The two Mrs. G.’s had much to say of the 
politeness and good manners of the young men 
they had met, but I fear their opinions would 
have been changed could they have heard the 
hearty laugh in which those very young men 
indulged when they were well out of the hear- 
ing of their late companions. 

‘*That’s the jolliest lark we’ve had for a 
long time,’’ observed Johnny. 

**Right, my boy. I came near laughing out- 
right to think what a figure we must have cut, 
walking through the streets with those short 
skirts and shaker bonnets.’’ 

In great disgust the would-be reformers went 
home, declaring folks might act just as they 
had a mind to in future for all of them. 

But ‘‘ the end was not yet.” 

The next day Mrs. Green and Mrs. Gray were 
each very much surprised to receive a note from 
the minister, asking them to come to his house 
that evening; he was nearly sick with a cold, 
and could not go to them. 

They met in the pastor’s parlor at the ap- 
pointed time. After a few preliminary coughs 
and ahems, Mr. Gates said :— 

‘* Ladies, it has become my duty, and a very 
painful duty it is, I assure you, to ask of you 
an explanation of your conduct last evening. 
I am solemnly assured, by Samuel Archibald, 
that you two spent a long time in the telegraph 
office last night, alone with two young men, and 
then allowed those same young men to accom- 
pany you home. To say the least, this is not 
what I should expect of two such devoted and 
active members of my church. What have you 
to say to this grave charge ?’’ 

‘The land of the livin’!’? exclaimed Mrs. 
Green. 

‘*Mercy on us!’’ came faintly from Mrs. 
Gray. 

Then came an explanation, and a rehearsal 
of the story about Miss Latham, told with great 
unction by both women at once. 

With a lecture on the sin of uncharitable- 
ness, Mr. Gates dismissed them; but he was 
able to be in the pulpit the next Sunday, and 
his text was, ‘‘Let him who is without sin 
among you, cast the first stone.’’ 

‘*T b’lieve that Sam Archibald is a mean, 
med’lin’ scamp,’’ remarked Mrs. Green, as she 
walked home from church with Mrs. Gray. 

‘*So do I, Mis’ Green,’’ was the answer. 
‘‘And I do think it’s dretful, the way he goes 
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on. I looked right at ’im when Mr. Gates give 
out his text, and he turned all colors.’’ 

‘*Well he might. I hope he knew it was 
meant for him, and will remember what his 
pasture says, and behave in future.’’ 


>-oe 





UNDER THE LARCHES. 





BY FANNIE E. FOSTER. 





Sue dwells amid the quiet woods, 

Like some pale bloom, by harsh winds blown 
Away from summer’s tropic realm 

To an ungenial, icy zone. 

nd there, amid the larches tall, 

hat like Pompeiian sentries stand, 

The days move on, unnoted save 

By whitening lock and dial hand. 


Or season’s change from green to gold, 
From gold to mournful russet brown ; 
Then leafless bows ‘gainst sombre skies . 

That hold King Winter’s ivory crown. 


No cosey cat, nor faithful guard, 

Can at her hearthside sweetly dream ; 
All turns to clay beneath her smile— 

A worse than Midas gift, we deem. 


Death sundered from her kindred fond, 
One little handmaid now is all, 
Whose simple speech and ways e’er win, 
Her heart from its sepulchral thrall. 
She clings to rings and ribboned hair, 
To yellowed notes and faded blooms ; 
And, guided thus, oft wanders back 
To sit, for days, by churchyard tombe. 


On bitter crusts her soul for years 

In secret drooped and pined and bled ; 
For daily food she could not prize 

While at Love’s royal banquet fed, 


But, if adown her fingers cold 
The breaking tears will sometimes start, 
Prayer-staunched she ‘Il hold them firmly back, 
Though deepening thus the inner smart. 


Her refuge lone as deluge-ark, 
She keeps her woe-disordered life 
Aloof from probing tongues and gaze, 
From fashion’s whirl and envy’s strife. 


God help thee in thy solitude, 
O woman, formed for love’s caress! 
For lofty aims, and Christian work 
’Mid souls in sin’s vast wilderness. 


Peace pour thy chrism o’er her heart ! 
Angels anoint the eyes still sealed ! 

And o’er earth’s blight and mists and dross 
Awarding joys be all revealed ! 





hog 
>> 


Ir any one speaks ill of you, let your life be 
such that none will believe it. 


ABOUT FEATHERS. 





BY ELMER LYNNDE. 





‘* Five feathers make fine birds,’’ said Mrs. 
Jones, sneeringly, as she elevated her eye-glass 
to get a better view of Mrs. Smith, who'was 
passing the house, consciously fine in her bran 
new bonnet of bronze-green velvet, overtopped 
by an immense ostrich plume. 

Mrs. Jones’s remark was certainly a very true 
one; and, probably, if Mrs. Smith had been 
robbed of her adornments, and brought down 
to the merest necessaries in her attire, she 
would not have been grand at all. Birds 
stripped of their plumage are the most pitiful 
looking objects in existence, and it is said that 
one specimen at least has the vanity to retire 
from public life during the moulting season, 
looking the picture of woe and wretchedness, 
because the tail feathers—the pride and de- 
light of its vain little heart—have taken their 
flight. 

This noted example of the love of dress, and 
want of self-respect without it, is the whidat 
or widow bird. 

The value of feathers, both for use and orna- 
ment, was appreciated by the race centuries 
before the Christian era, and may we not sup- 
pose that the antediluvians even made them- 
selves dresses of the plumage of birds as well 


as of the skins of beasts? for the old Chinese é 


historian has recorded that, long ere the art of 
weaving silk or hemp was understood, people 
were clothed with the skins of beasts and with 
feathers, the latter being held together proba 
bly by a cord or thread. 

It is said that a Chinese emperor, who lived 
in a remote age, wore a feather dress which 
was presented to him, and probably was as 
vain as a peacock on account of it. 

After the invention of weaving, dresses were 
made in which feathers were ingeniously 
wrought, the earliest mention of such garments 
being in the Tsin dynasty, A. D. 272. 

A gorgeous feather gown of note was that 
presented to the emperor by Ching, the court 
physician, whether to cure some malady or 
merely to keep in the good graces of his sover- 
eign, is not state’; but we are informed that 
it was made of feathers from the golden-headed 
pheasant, in which attire the emperor must 
have shone like a great sun. 

Another robe is recorded as being made of 
peacock’s feathers, and as belonging to a very 
extrawagant son of an emperor who flourished 
about the fifth century. 

In those good old days, it seems that the 





emperors did not receive all the presents theu- 
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selves, as it became an established custom 
for these royal rulers to bestow upon their 
ministers of state, every eleventh month, gar- 
ments made of feathers of the variegated king- 
fisher. 

A Princess Garluh, who lived in those days, 
must have been a born dressmaker, albeit her 
royal lineage. She did not copy the dresses of 
those around her, but gave out original designs 
to one ingenious enough to understand them. 
The result was two dresses made of feathers of 
every description. When viewed in front, 
they presented one color, when seen sideways 
another, and a third when held up to the light. 
Probably this is where our modern dressmakers 
have attained some of their variegated ideas. 
Perhaps the ‘‘ Princess dress’’ is so named out 
of compliment and gratitude to the Princess 
Garluh. 

It was a sad day for the birds when these 
garments were completed and presented to the 
emperor, for whom they were designed, for he 
and his dandy nobles were so delighted with 
their beauty and originality, and the style be- 
came so much the rage among the people, that 
the forests were plucked to the very last bird. 

Among the woven feather fabrics, in which 
the Chinese became very skilful, was the celes- 
tial goose velvet, having a silk foundation. 
Feathers of a crimson hue were often used in 
this, but were more highly valued, and con- 
sequently more expensive. Of these wild goose 
feathers, two kinds of cloth were manufactured, 
called ‘‘rain satin’’ and ‘‘rain gauze,’’ one 
being intended for winter wear, and the other 
for summer. These becoming very popular, of 
course were imitated in eheap materials. 

Though the art of weaving feathers among 
the Chinese is a lost one, they still employ 
feathers in ornamentation to a great extent. 

In ancient Peru and Mexico, feathers were 
used with remarkable ingenuity, and there are 
records and descriptions of wonderful garments 
worn by the Incas and Aztecs. The latter, 
who were surrounded by the wild honeysuckle, 
in which the fairy humming-bird delighted to 
revel, showed no mercy in entrapping the little 
creature, and from its brilliant plumage made 
gorgeous royal robes and mantles. Not only 
were these feathers used for garments, but they 
were employed by artists instead of paint in 
the creation of pictures. One of the finest 
specimens of such feather painting is now in 
the museum at Oxford. 

The humming-bird was so highly regarded 
by the Mexicans, that they bestowed upon it 
very. flattering names, such as ‘‘Ray of the 
Sun,’’ ** Tresses of the Day-star,’?’ Murmuring 
Bird,’ ete. It is related, in connection with 
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their religious belief, that when Torquamiqui, 
the wife of the god of war, conducted the souls 
of those warriors, who had died in defence of 
the gods, into the mansions of the sun, she there 


| transformed them into humming-birds. 


The Aztecs not only decorated themselves, but 
their temples with the feathers of these birds, 
as did also some of the South American Indians, 
who made figures of saints from feathers, some 
of them being remarkable for delicacy of work- 
manship and brilliancy of color. 

The chief warriors among the Aztecs were 
often magnificently attired. Over their coat-of- 
mail of quilted cotton or a cuirass made of thin 
plates of gold, they wore a dazzling robe of 
feathered work. Their helmets were sometimes 
of wood, representing the heads of wild animals, 
at other times of silver, surmounted by a pan- 
ache of variegated feathers, sprinkled with pre- 
cious stones and gold ornaments. 

The national standard of this people, which 
was similar to that of ancient Rome, was elabo- 
rately embroidered in gold and feather work. 
As the banners of the great chiefs were also 
richly embroidered, and they themselves were 
decorated with great waving plumes of many 
hues, the effect in a large company must have 
been exceedingly dazzling. 

Ostrich feathers, which are often the richest 
and most graceful adornment of ladies’ bonnets, 
as well as a very important part of Knights 
Templars’ attire, are probably the most expen- 
sive feathers in the market. Of course those 
ef superior quality come from Africa, but the 
birds there have been destroyed in such num- 
bers, that the race, in its wild state, in certain 
parts of the country, is almost extinct. In 
Cape Colony, however, there is an ostrich farm 
of four hundred birds, and from these the sup- 
ply of feathers is very great. 

Formerly, when ostriches roamed the plains 
of Africa in abundanee, a certain tribe showed 
great cunning in eapturing them, by clothing 
themselves in ostrich skins, and thus deceiving 
the birds, who imagined that these little black 
men were their ecomrades. As soon as these 
hunters got near enough to the birds, they Jet 
fly their poisoned arrows, the wounds of which 
were always sure death, however slight the 
scrateh. 

When caught and the feathers were stripped 
from wings and tail, the most perfect were re- 
served for the foreign market, while the inferior 
ones were stuck reund the head of the hunter 
as trophies. 

The Kaffir tribes make rather a singular use 
of ostrich feathers in their ion hunts. They 
attach a bunch of these feathers to one end of 
a rod shaped like a spear, and in starting out 
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on the expedition, in which great numbers join, 
each one carries, besides his spears, one of these 
rods. 

When the lion comes upon them with a rush, 
a hunter throws his spear, which, of course, 
maddens the animal, who endeavors to spring 
on the daring adventurer. The latter hastily 
plants his feather-crowned rod in the ground, 
which at once distracts the lion’s attention, and 
he pounces upon the feathers, the hanter, 
meanwhile, getting out of his way. Then an- 
other spear is thrown, and another feathered 
spike planted in the same way; and so the 
contest goes on until the animal’s strength be- 
comes entirely exhausted and he dies. When 
not employed in the lion hunt, these fierce- 
looking spikes are made to serve as fans. 

There has always been something rather ir- 
resistible in an ostrich plume worn in an effec- 
tive way; and frequently there is a special 
meaning attached to it. The crest of the Prince 
of Wales consists of three ostrich plumes, with 
the motto Ich Dieu (I serve); and it seems that 
among the early Romans and Janissaries ostrich 
feathers crossing the helmets of the former and 
the turbans of the latter were marks of some 
distinguished service. 

Wearing a peacock feather in China was re- 
garded as so high an honor that special permis- 
sion had to be obtained to make it allowable. 
By some the feathers of the peacock are sup- 
posed to bring luck to the house, and so are 
carefully preserved. 

A variegated thread was at one time wrought 
from peacocks’ feathers by certain Chinese man- 
ufacturers; and this variegated filament was 
used im weaving costly garments, hangings for 
apartments, and in temple decoration. 

The feathers of the bird of Paradise, which 
are occasionally seen waving over some “‘ love 
of a bonnet,”’ are very rarely obtained except 
in the Archipelago islands near New Guinea. 

The plumes of the little heron are regarded 
as very beautiful, particularly by the Turks 
and Persians, whe would scarcely consider 
their turbans complete without them. 

The American Indians, before coming much 
in contact with civilization, wore eagles’ plumes 
as their badge of honor; that is, the chiefs had 
that privilege, and each plume signified an 
enemy slain in single combat. Their favorite 
method ef arranging these feathers was in a 
long row down the back, commencing at the 
forehead. Of course this gorgeous headdress, 
the result of so much bloodshed, was regarded 
as very valuable; and the Indian historian, 
Catlin, found it very difficult to obtain one. 
He finally obtained possession of it by giving 
in exchange twe herses, which are considered, 





among the Indians, as equivalent in value to a 
chief’s wife. 

Those among the Indians who had not at- 
tained to the rank of a chief were obliged to 
content themselves with feathers of some other 
bird—a raven’s plume being considered good 
enough for them. 

Not only savages, but chiefs of Scottish clans, 
wore eagles’ feathers. The chief himself was 
allowed three of these ornaments, his son only 
two, and others of gentle birth, but inferior 
rank, could have but one in their bonnet. 

The feathers of the eagle have by some been 
supposed to possess the voracious qualities of 
the eagle itself; and it is even asserted that if 
eagles’ feathers are placed in a box with other 
feathers, the latter will be consumed, while the 
former remain intact. If this be true, it may 
be accounted for possibly by some peculiar odor 
or flavor in the eagles’ feather destructive to 
the moths and other insects, which conse- 
quently prey upon the feathers not containing 
such poison. 

We are all familiar with instances of the 
human hair turning from a raven-black or a 
glossy-brown to a perfect white within twenty- 
four hours, either through fear or agony; but 
a very extraordinary account is given us of this 
instantaneous change in the feathers of a star- 
ling, which, on being rescued from a cat, in 
whose gripe the terror had been so great, that 
they were turned from brown to white. 

The feathers of birds’ wings, those which are 
apparently the most brilliant, when viewed 
through a microscope have but a dull-brown, 
opaque appearance, the beautiful metallic tints 
having all disappeared. According to a recent 
writer on the subject, the barb of the feather, 
instead of being a fringed stem, offers a series 
of small squares of horny substance placed 
point to point. 

These plates of infinitesimal size are ex- 
tremely thin, brown, and, to all appearance, 
exactly alike, whatever may be the reflection 
they give. 

The manufacture of ornamental feathers and 
the beautifying of natural ones, thus render- 
ing them fit articles of commerce, has grown 
immensely. 

From ancient times to the present day we 
have seen how feathers have been worn by 
kings and savages, but at no time in the past 
has the demand for feathers been as great as 
now. Scarcely a bonnet is complete without 
one or more, and the richest dresses are often 
elaborately trimmed with them. 

In Vienna, in Austria, is a feather establish- 
ment. which, besides the men employed, has 
two hundred and forty working women and 
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apprentices. The ostrich feathers are manu- 
factured, as well as those of the white heron, 
bird of Paradise, etc., and are then arranged 
according to their worth, the white ostrich 
plume being the most valuable of all. The 
process of preparing these feathers need not be 
entered into here; suffice it to say that, after 
going through it, the feathers are so changed 
in appearance that probably none of the orig- 
inal owners would recognize them. 

It is well known that the phrase ‘‘ to show 
the white feather’’ is a synonym for cowardice, 
and it is said that no game cock has a white 
feather. This expression must formerly have 
had a different meaning, as it arose during a 
war between the early settlers and the Indians. 

A Quaker who refused to fly for safety, saw 
one day a band of Indians swooping down upon 
his home. As the tenets of his faith,would not 
allow him to receive them with a volley of pow- 
der and ball, he invited them in and set food 
before them. The good hearty meal so softened 
the savage heart that, on leaving, the chief 
fastened a white feather on the door as a badge 
of friendship and peace. Although after this 
many savage bands passed the dwelling, none 
ever violated the treaty by injuring the house 
or its inmates. 


a 


Tom, feel, think, hope. A man is sure to 
dream enough before he dies, without making 
arrangements for the purpose. 

Movcu of the happiness of life depends on our 
outward demeanor. We have all experienced 
the charm of gentle and courteous conduct ; we 
have been drawn irresistibly .towards those 
who are hospitable, affable, and sympathetic 
in their demeanor. The friendly grasp, the 
warm welcome, the cheery tone, the reassur- 
ing word, the deferential manner, combine 
very much in creating the essential elements 
of a joyous life. 

Loss or Frienps.— Never cast aside your 
friends if by any possibility you can retain 
them. We are the weakest of spendthrifts if 
we let one friend drop off through inattention, 
or let one push away another, or if we hold 
aloof from one for petty jealousy or heedless 
sight or roughness. Would you throw away a 
diamond because it pricked you? One good 
friend is not to be weighed against the jewels 
of all the earth. If there is coolness or un- 
kindness between us, let us come face to face 
and have it out—quick, before the love grows 
cold. Life is too short to quarrel in or to carry 
black thoughts of friends. It is easy to lose a 
friend, but a new one will not come for calling, 
nor make up for the old one when he comes. 





THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
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BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Ir is to be presumed that in all her own trou- 
ble Miss Dalrymple did not forget her friends. 
For Mr. Dalrymple, who had heard Sylvanus 
preach and had liked him, stirred up the com- 
mittee, of which he was a member, to invite 
Mr. Howe to fill for a Sunday or two the Doc- 
tor’s vacant pulpit. To the wonder of Chaun- 
cey and Mrs. Dunbar, a unanimous call was 
forwarded to Mr. Howe, who received it with 
surprised satisfaction, for he began to think 
that it was his fate to be unacceptable. 

Mrs. Howe was not at all surprised. She 
thought nothing too good for her Sylvanus, 
and, attributing the first invitation to the in; 
fluence of Miss Dalrymple, she was ready to 
maintain that a young lady who could so well 
appreciate Mr. Howe was not only quite sane, 
but highly intellectual. 

As for what Electa had said about Mrs. 
Weir, any one might have seen what she 
meant; Sylvanus had understood her in a 
minute, but every one was not so quick as 
Sylvanus. The widow was a little, vain, 
dressy, flirting thing, and was trying her best 
to make mischief; and if Asa played Electa 
false for her sake, he would repent it as long 
as he lived. It wasashame! Sospoke and 
thought the vehement Ellen, and carried with 
her her mother and brother, but as for all the 
rest of the world, it had no doubt that Miss 
Dalrymple was out of her wits. 

The story lost nothing in travelling across 
the country to Electa’s home. It eame to Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s ears through Miss Jemima Stone. 
At least there came a vague hint of something 
inexpressibly dreadful, but Miss Stone so de- 
livered her news as to shroud it up in its own 
formless horror, and adding uncertain prophe- 
cies of evil, veiled in remarks about the hered- 
itary doom, and the mystical Babylon. She 
withdrew leaving poor Mrs. Dalrymple sadly 
perplexed and troubled. 

She questioned Electa, but Electa only 
answered that she had done what she was told 
todo. Then the anxious mother wrote to Mrs. 
Howe, who returned a letter declaring that 
dear Electa had done nothing wrong. She 
had only taken a dislike to that little deceitful 
creature, Mrs. Weir. Electa was herself so 
truthful and innocent that she could not help 
showing her dislike rather more plainly than 
people in general. 

Mrs. Howe did not tell Mrs. Dalrymple what 
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was really the case, that every one was taiking 
about Mr. Malbone’s attentions to Mrs. Weir, 
and saying that since marriage with the other 


poor girl was out of the question, he would | 


take the widow to wife, and thus secure his 
matrimonial fortune. 

It was true, that, for a week after Ellen 
Dunbar’s wedding, Mr. Malbone was at Mrs. 
Weir’s almost every day. He had been seen 
driving out with her. It was said that he had 
put the greater part of Mr. Long’s legacy into 
investments by her business 
agent, Mr. Perkins, and that an actual engage- 
ment had taken place. 

The truth was, that Asa found himself in a 
position of great difficulty and trouble. He could 
When he thought over 
the scene at the wedding, he could not but feel 
that Electa’s peculiarities had passed the limits 
of endurance. In all other matters it was true 
she had seemed to be rational enough, but on 
this subject of the Shadow Lady, she was a 
He wished with all his heart 


recommended 


come to no conclusion. 


monomaniac. 


that he had never directed her thoughts to the | 


wild tale which appeared to have taken such 
a strange hold of her imagination. Yet, after 
all, he had known when he proposed to her, 


that she was singular, and not quite like the | 
rest of the world, and it was not easy to break | 


the ties which old custom and long affection 
had wound about his heart. 


As to Mrs. Weir, Asa was conscious that his | 


He 
was fascinated to a certain extent by her 
beauty, her wealth, and her evident prepos- 
session in his favor. He could not but think 
that if he chose to sue, he would not be an 


feelings were of a very mixed charaeter. 


unwelcome suitor. 
He went to her house day after day, yet with 


a sort of reluctance, and day after day he | 
lingered by her side or leaned over her harp | 


or piano. He never found her alone, and he 
never left her alone. Miss Reed or the maid 
who had replaced Martha, were always in the 
room when he came, and were always sum- 
moned before he went. The spring was ad- 


vancing, and the twilights were growing long 


and pleasant, but the lamps were always burn- 
ing all over the house before the first shadows 
fell. 

One secret of Mrs. Weir’s influence was, 
that with her he could always enjoy a certain 


sense of his own superiority ; for, charming as 


she was, he was obliged to confess that she | 


was not particularly intellectual, nor, indeed, 
remarkable for anything but her practical 


good sense in the management of her affairs. 
Even in these she deferred to him, and asked 
his advice ; and when he had given it, he had 





no means of knowing that she followed it, 
though she always professed that such was 
her intention. 

On literary matters, her judgments were of 
_the shallowest; indeed, she was strangely 
| ignorant of English literature, and always de- 
| clared that she had no head for books. She 
| went to church because, as she said, it was 

respectable, but only the externals of religion 
seemed to make any impression upon 
mind: the fit of the clergyman’s surplice, his 
manner of reading, the way in which the 
| choir sung the chants. 

For the sorrows and troubles of the world at 
large, she appeared to feel little. sympathy, 
and hardly seemed to think that what she 
called ‘* common people’’ were her fellow crea- 
tures. She sometimes gave money when asked 
for it, but«by no means with the lavish hand 
for which she paid for her personal expenses. 

It seemed as if she were conscious of her own 
deficiencies, and would now and then make 
an effort to keep up a show of human feeling 
and interest, but the effort betrayed itself, and 
| she would soon relapse into her natural, frank 


her 


| egotism. 

| Asa, however, persuaded himself that all 
| these traits were but harmless affectations, 
assumed in playfulness, to hide feelings toc 
deep to betray to the world, 

He went home once or twice before May 
came and visited Electa. It was foreign to his 
nature to be harsh or unkind to any one, and 
he failed in no token of outward respect or 
even affection, but their intercourse had lost 
its charm. Neither referred to what had 
passed at Ellen’s wedding, and an undefinable 
reluctance to speak of Mrs. Weir to Elecia 
sealed Asa’s lips. He could not help secretly 
watching her manner and looks and ways with 
a half expectation that the disorder of her 
mind would manifest itself; but he could not 
but confess to himself that there was no ground 
for doubting her sanity. 

If she were conscious of his scrutiny, of his 
| suspicions, she asked no questions, and made 
no complaint. She neither sulked, nor cried, 
| nor scolded, neither did she neglect her duties, 
| nor make every one around her miserable with 
ill temper. In short, she did not conduct her- 
self at all like a heroine, so the world natu- 
rally concluded that she was not an object of 
sympathy, and that nothing was the matter. 

And, indeed, there was nothing to specify. 
Her lover had not taken one step toward 
breaking with her entirely, still less with her 
parents, who, if they noticed that a sort of 
| cloud had arisen between the two, thought it 
| only some lover’s quarrel which would settle 
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itself, took no notice. Mrs. Dalrymple ven- 
tured to question Asa about what had hap- 
pened at the wedding. For a moment it came 
into his mind that he would tell the real story, 
and point out as kindly as possible to the 


mother, that Electa’s delusion was of a nature | 


too threatening to allow of marriage to any one. 
Then he shrank from inflicting such pain upon 
his old friend, and beside he had not really 
decided what to do. 
quiry. Nothing had happened in particular. 


Electa had taken a dislike to the lady, and had | 


expressed her dislike. The room had been 
warm, and Mrs. Weir had happened to faint 
away. Electa was a little peculiar some time, 
but this was nothing worth minding. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was relieved, and troubled 
herself no further. 

Asa had carried his books over to Newbury- 
port, but he accomplished little study. He 
had ventured on certain speculations in bank 
stock under the direction of Mr. Perkins, and, 
unused to the suspense and anxiety of busi- 
ness, was in a state of half expectation from 
morning till night, and between the uncertain- 
ties of love and those of money, was rendered 
nervous and irritable to a degree he had never 
before known. 

In this state of things, Mrs. Howe, who had 
watched Mr. Malbone’s attentions to Mrs. 
Weir with great indignation, incited her hus- 
band to remonstrate with him on the subject. 

Mr. Howe was not to take up his new pas- 
torate till May, and it was not until the last 
day of his stay in Newburyport that he made 
up his mind to speak to Mr. Malbone. Mr. 
Howe felt that it was an unpleasant task, but 
he was fond of Asa and Electa, and had a 
great distrust of Mrs. Weir. 

In his eyes she was an altogether vain, 
light-minded, ungodly person, a wholly unfit- 
ting mate for the son of such a saint as Doctor 
Malbone. Moreover, his friend was pledged 
to Miss Dalrymple, and Mr. Howe could not 


endure to see Asa, whom he had so respected, | 


failing in honor. Then, though Sylvanus was 
anything but a fanciful person, he had been 
somewhat struck by Electa’s words, and felt 
that there might be more things in heaven and 


earth than were visible to him, even with all | 


the advantages of seminary training. 

He hated the task before him, but it was, he 
thought, his duty to speak, and he went to 
Asa’s room for the first time in some days, for 
Mr. Malbone, conscious of his friends’ disap- 
proval, had kept out of their way. 

He found Asa lying on the sofa with a book, 
which was not a medical book, and a cigar, a 
luxury in which he had lately indulged, and 





He turned aside the in- | 


| which was, in the eyes of Mr. Howe, a sign of 
| worldliness. : 
Asa was not looking well; he had an air of 

| lassitude and weariness, and had grown thin. 

‘*No; I’m not feeling very well,”’ he said, in 
answer to Mr. Howe’s words; ‘*‘I don’t know 
what ails me exactly, only these affairs of Mr. 
Long’s are all in such a tangle, and I am not 
used to accounts and business. I wish I had 
been put into a store instead of being sent to 
college.”’ 

‘*Why ?’”’ said Mr. Howe. 

‘*Oh, because college training is no earthly 
use to a man who has his way to make in the 


world !”’ 
‘*Not in the study of medicine ?’’ said Mr, 
Howe, surprised. : 


‘*T doubt whether I shall not give up the 
study of medicine; a doctor leads a wretched 
life.’’ 

‘Why does he ?’’ 

‘*At every one’s beck and call, up at all hours 
of the day or night, and what for? to earn a 
bare living.’’ 

‘** But,’’ said Mr. Howe, *‘if you want to do 
any one good, you must go when they need 
you, not when it’s convenient.’’ 

**O Sylvanus, preach in the pulpit!’’ said 
Asa, smiling ; and then, as he remembered his 
father’s courtly elegance, and glanced at Myr. 
Howe’s awkward figure and length of limb, 
he wondered within ‘imself and thought the 
church had been easily suited. 

‘*T don’t want to preach to you,” said Mr. 
Howe, who had no idea of coming at any sub- 
ject by a winding approach, but always went 
into the matter, whatever it was, with the 
straightforward rush of a bull; ‘‘ I wanted to 
tell you what a report is going in the town. 
They say you are to marry Mrs. Weir.”’ 

** Do they ?’’ said Asa, coloring. 

‘Have you not given them some reason to 
say so?’’ 

‘* Suppose I have; people will talk.’’ 

*‘And do you think that it is right for a man 
to give occasion for such talk about one woman 
when he is engaged to anofher?’’ said this 
terrible man. 

‘* Have I ever given you a right to interfere 
in my affairs?’’ asked Asa, growing angry. 


“‘T have no right, except that I regard both 
you and Miss Dalrymple as my friends.”’ 
| ‘*I don’t know why that should give you a 
| right to speak to me about such a matter as 
this,’’ returned Asa, coldly; ‘‘ but, since you 
have begun, it occurs to me you might remem- 
ber in what a very difficult position I am placed. 
As to the one lady’’—he avoided her name— 
i ‘you certainly know that there are reasons 
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why I should hesitate. You yourself were wit- 
mess toascene that showed too plainly what 
was the state of the case.’’ 

‘*If that were so, I don’t see what reason it 
is for paying so much attention te another wo- 
man,’’ persisted Mr. Howe, ‘‘ while your first 
engagement still exists.’’ 

**Really, Mr. Howe,’’ said Asa, ironically, 
but coloring, ‘‘I cannot but congratulate you 
on a tact and delicacy likely to be of the | 
greatest service to you in your profession.’’ 

But against Mr. Howe’s Puritan sense of 
duty, irony was as powerless as fire or sword | 
would have been. 

‘* Have you ever asked yourself whether you 
are doing right ?’’ he said, steadily. 

Asa stood up, half a mind to fly into a pas- 
sion, and bid Sylvanus leave the house ; but, 
as he looked at the man, he felt a certain sense 
of refreshment in his real truth and honesty, | 
however awkwardly his mission had been dis- 
charged. Then he knew perfectly well that 
there would be no comfort in quarrelling with 
one who would only go home and pray for him 
in return. He dropped his eyes and was 
silent. 

**Look here, Asa,’’ said the minister, with | 
some emotion, ‘‘ you were very good to me 
when I was at Dartmouth; I was poor and | 
lonely, and you were looked up to, but you 
were kind to me, and I never forgot it. I | 
thought I had never seen a young man I ad- | 
mired so much ; and when I met Miss Dalrym- 
ple, and heard you two were engaged, I was 
glad, for I thought she was the only young 
lady fit to be your mate. She’s no more pecu- 
liar now than she always was. As to what 
she said the other night, as I understand it, 
she spoke in a parable, and, from all I can see | 
or hear, this Mrs. Weir is so altogether vain | 
and light-minded, that she may be called, with- 
out injustice, a mere shadow. Miss Dalrymple 
is one of the children of light, and is not so | 
wise in her generation as the children of this 
world, but I feel sure that in throwing away 
her happiness you are also throwing away your 
own.”’ 7 

Asa was silent, and in his heart he believed 
that Sylvanus spoke the truth. He wondered 
at his own changing mood, and despised his 
own irresolution. It seemed to him that the 
last few weeks had changed his whole nature, 
but, for all, he felt a sort of gratitude toward 
Sylvanus, and held out his hand. 

‘“* Well, old fellow,”’ he said, pleasantly, ‘I | 
believe you mean very kindly, I’ll think of 
what you have said, and, at all events, I will 
do nothing to encourage this silly report which, 

I assure you, is quite untrue.”’ 





The two men parted on the best of terms, 
and Asa was left alone. 

**I believe,’’ he said to himself, ‘* that after 
all I had better leave these matters to Mr. 
Brandon, and go home and stay there. It is 


| quite true that poor dear girl is no more singu- 


lar than ever she was. She has the sweetest 


_ temper in the world, certainly, and I am not 
| such an angel myself that I need look for per- 


fection. With this legacy, there is nothing to 


hinder us from marrying as soon as I have 


passed my examination. As to the other, well, 
I will but see her once more, and then it will 
be done with, and very likely she will never 
think of me again.’’ é 

And Asa went up to Mrs. Weir’s and entered 
her gate, just as Mr. Howe was telling his wife 


| in what a very amiable and Christian spirit 


Mr. Malbone had received his advice, and both 
these good souls hoped that all would be right 
at last between their friend and Miss Dal- 
rymple. : 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Mrs. Werk was in the parlor when Asa en- 
tered, and Miss Reed was with her; but the 
elder lady rose and withdrew as he entered. 
and passing him at the door gave him a glance 
of eager warning, and whispered, ‘‘ Why do 
you come ?’’ but, without waiting for an answer, 
she ran hastily up stairs, and Asa heard a door 
above shut and locked. Mrs. Weir was in a 
muslin morning dress, all misty lace and blue 
ribbons, and was wrapped beside in a white 


| thin shawl, through which her sapphire brooch 


shone like 4 star through a cloud. She looked 
languid and tired, but as Asa entered her eyes 
brightened, and she held out her hand with a 
smile. 

**T hope you are not ill ?’’ he said. 

‘*No; only a little overdone. I don’t know 


| that you will want me to ask, but, pray, tell 


me how that poor girl is. What a pity she 
should be so afflicted—and an only child, too!’’ 

‘*Miss Dalrymple is quite well,’’ said Asa, 
with some embarrassment. ‘I think you are 
mistaken about her, Mrs. Weir; peculiar she 
always was, but nothing more—I have known 


| her from a child.’’ 


Mrs. Weir looked into his face for 2 moment 
with an earnest, inquiring glance, as if to see 


| whether he were really saying what he thonght. 


She looked perplexed, distressed, sighed, hesi- 
tated, and then spoke as if urged by some un- 
controllable sense of duty and pity. 

‘*O Mr. Malbone,’’ said the little lady, sor- 
rowfully, ‘‘is it possible that you are really 
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deceived to such an extent as that? Forgive 
me, but, oh, I cannot bear to think of what a 
life of misery will await you if you are led into 
this unhappy connection!’’ and she put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Asa knew not what to say, and tossed to and 
fro by every wind; he remembered Electa’s 
words at parting, words which now seemed to 
him, as to any rational person, the index of a 
diseased mind. 

‘I understand; I see your feeling,’’ said 
Mrs. Weir, from behind her lace handkerchief, 
‘*and I see how good, how kind, how noble it 
is in you to take the poor thing’s part, and, oh, 
it does seem as if that made it all the worse! 
Oh, I wish —oh, if you only were to be made 
happier, I could wish that I were in her condi- 
tion and she as I am!”’ 

These last words were murmured in such a 
very low tone that Asa hardly heard them, and 
it seemed to him that they were the uncon- 
scious utterance of passionate feeling. 

‘“‘T knew of a gentleman, a friend of my 
father’s,’’ continued Mrs. Weir, in a calmer 
tone, ‘‘ he was engaged very young to a young 
lady, his cousin. People said she was a little 
peculiar, but nothing more; and they taught 
her to hide her fits of passion from him —the 
insane are often so strangely cunning—and he 
married her, and, oh, sich a home as theirs | 
was! He tried to conceal the truth as long as | 
he could, but she grew so violent it could not 
be done, and at last —O Mr. Malbone!—she | 
tried to kill him, and they had to shut her up; 
and now their only son is going the same way.”’ | 

Asa shuddered at the picture she had laid 





before him. 

‘‘] know Mrs. Dunbar will not believe it is 
so,’’ continued Mrs. Weir; ‘‘ though how she 
ean doubt after what she saw I do not know. 
I do wish I had not been so easily alarmed. I 
need not have exposed the poor girl if I could 
have controlled myself a little—but, oh, those 
eyes !’? and Mrs. Weir shivered, and put up 
her hands to her face. ‘‘ You will think, I 
don’t know what,’’ she continued, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘ but I have a letter I want to | 
show you. Mrs. Casey has been writing to 
Miss Bartol, where Miss Dalrymple was at 
school, about something else, and she had the | 
curiosity to ask about the poor girl. She 
showed me Miss Bartol’s answer; and, Mr. 
Malbone, she begged me to show it to you, for | 
she said she thought you ought to know.” | 

Asa took the letter mechanically, and read | 
where Mrs. Weir’s little finger pointed. 

‘*When Miss Dalrymple’s mother brought | 
her here,’’ Miss Bartol had written, ‘‘ she said 
herself that her daughter had always been 


peculiar and strange, and that she hoped the 
effect of school-training would make her more 
like other people. It was a curious thing for a 
mother to say of her daughter, but it did not 
prepare me for the very strange vagaries which 
the girl soon began to exhibit. She said very 
odd things; for instance, once when I was 
talking to her about the necessity of systematic 
training, and how everything was worthless 
without it, she told me that if I would take 
time to grow a little I should understand better 
what God meant. She said that there were 
people who went about the world without any 
souls in their bodies. And once when I showed 
the young ladies a beautiful piece of worsted 
work, representing the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, she said she thought the poor babies had 
been used so badly by Herod that I might have 
been content tolet them alone. She seemed to 
stand in some awe of my sister; and her in- 
sanity never broke out violently but once, and 
then she caught me on the stairs, and held me 
tight, and used the most dreadful expressions 
—in fact, quite blasphemous. She went away 
not long after this, and we kept the matter 
quiet for her parents’ sake; but since, as you 
tell me, her disorder has broken out so vio- 
lently, there can be no harm in saying that, in 
my opinion, she was quite insane when at 
school.’’ 

Asa read this letter, and, when he remem- 
bered Electa’s strange behavior, he could not 
but believe. He dropped the paper, and, as 


| the conviction forced itself upon his mind that 


he was engaged to take to wife a woman sub- 
ject to fits of insanity, he hid his face. More 
than once, as he remembered, he had been 
told that Electa was away from home, when 
he had expected to meet her, and though he 
had believed the story at the time, he was now 
inclined to suspect that the girl’s mother had 
but used such an excuse to conceal from him 
the dreadful truth. As he sat there beside 
Mrs. Weir, his faith in God and man and all 
things on earth or in heaven seemed flowing 
away from him like water from a broken pitcher. 

Mrs. Weir timidly laid her little hand on his 
arm, and looked up into his face with implor- 
ing eyes, that sparkled through their tears. 

‘* Oh, forgive me !’’ she said, piteously. ‘‘ Oh, 
Iam so sorry! And, oh, dear—I am so sorry! 
I ought either to have told you what I knew 
before, or to have been still entirely, and sent 


| you away; but if I have only eaved you, I do 


not care what they say of me.’’ 

The words came through choking sobs. It 
flashed into Asa’s mind that his idle indecision, 
his weakness, had been the means not only of 
involving this innocent little creature’s affec- 
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tions, but had exposed her to censvrious re- 
marks, perhaps to absolute slander. Whether 
he loved her or not he hardly knew, but she 
was young and beautiful and sorrowful, and 
he was in no mood to reflect whether the feel- 
ing that urged him to take her to himself was 
passion for her or his own gratified vanity. 

‘*And they said, too,’’ she sobbed out, ‘‘ that 
you were marrying for money; and I knew 
you did not know how that poor girl really 
was. O Mr. Malbone, you don’t know the 
misery of having for your daily companion a 
person whose infirmity makes her dangerous. 
I do,’’ and she lowered her voice to a frightened 
whisper; ‘‘ poor Aunt Marjorie. People think 
she is queer — but, oh, I never know any mo- 
ment but that she may try to kill me—or her- 
self; and I never dare be alone, or have her 
with me unless some one is within call. And, 
oh, with man and wife it would be far worse !’’ 

‘*Is it possible,’’ said Asa, amazed, ‘‘ that 
you have such a thing as this on your mind 
all the time ?”” 

‘« Indeed it is,’’ she said; ‘‘ and that is one 
thing makes me so nervous. I never told any 
one before; but if I have saved you I do not 
care. They said you were marrying for 
money,’’ and she bowed her head still lower, 
‘but I knew too well you cared nothing for 
that. Oh, what have I said? What will you 
think ?’”’ and she seemed quite overcome with 
regret and anguish at having thus betrayed 
ler passion. 

He turned with a sudden impulse, caught 
her in his arms, pressed her to his bosom, and 
kissed her. 

‘*Let there be an end of this,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Will you give me a right to protect you ?’’ 

The instant the words were spoken, he was 
conscious of a strange sensation, no mere fan- 
cifal notion of the brain, but an absolute phy- 
sical experience. It was as if he had carried 
some loving, petted bird nestling in his bosom, 
and on a sudden the creature had spread its 
wings and fled. So strong was the feeling, 
that he put out his hand as if to detain it, 
and looked up startled, as though he half ex- 
pected to see some visible presence pass from 
the room. 


**T will give you everything you want in the | 


world that I have,’’ murmured Mrs. Weir, as 


her head rested on his shoulder, and her hands 
clasped his, ‘if you will only love me.” 

‘* All these things will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.’’ The words 
came into his mind he knew not whence, but 
he put them aside impatiently. 

** You promised to tell me where we ever met 
before,’’ he said, looking into her eyes. 


“You don’t remember ?’’ she asked, with a 
singular look. 

**I know if I could think,’ he said, trying 
in vain to catch the flitting memory which, in 
Mrs. Weir’s presence, had always haunted him. 

A vase of flowers stood on the table, and, 
snatching up a spray of scented geranium, she 
lightly flirted toward him a drop or two of 
water, saying, with her silvery laugh :— 

**Can’t you tell now ?’’ 

In an instant. the fugitive dream of Hallow- 
eve, which he had tried in vain to recollect, 
pictured itself to him in such vivid colors, 
that it seemed rather repetition of the scene 
than a mere memory. He saw the room, the 
china basin, with the two sprigs of sage, he 
heard the wind wailing around the house, and 
then he saw the window suddenly flung open, 
and through the casement entered a tiny, airy 
shape, that, dipping the scented leaves in water, 
flung the spray toward him, and then—what 
then? He could not tell whether the tale had 
ended in tragedy or comedy before he was waked 
by the wind and the sound of the falling sash. 

Mrs. Weir watched him with a look of delight 
and triumph. 

**T dreamed of you that night,’’ she said, in 
alow tone. ‘‘ You see, Aunt Marjorie had been 
telling all sorts of old stories, and she told me 
about using red and white sage and water. 
I’d seen you that day, you know, and you 
stared so dreadfully, I couldn’t but notice. I 
knew you were going to Mrs. Dunbar’s, and, 
when I went to bed, I dreamed I was carried 
through the air and through a window into a 
room where you were, and there were the sage- 
leaves in a bowl of water; and some one told 
me to take up one and sprinkle the water on 
you. I don’t know who it was, but I was 
dreadfully afraid of the voice; and then the 
wind woke me up, and I was as tired and 
frightened as if I had done it really. The 
next morning I was determined to see if you 
were the person I’d seen in my dream, and 
the minute I saw you I knew you were. Now, 
didn’t you dream of me ?’’ 

“IT certainly did,’’ said Asa, smiling; 
‘though, until this moment, I could not recall 
my vision. But the thing is easily accounted 
for. We had seen each other that day for the 
| first time. My rudeness in staring at you was 
| a good reason why I should come into your 

dreams ; and it can be no subject for wonder 
| that any one who saw you for the first time 
| should dream about you. You had heard of 
that silly old superstition about the sage and 
the water, and Chauncey and I foolishly enough 
put it in practice, so it is not remarkable that 
there was a coincidence in our dreams. The 
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explanation is perfectly natural and simple, 
and we need not resort to any occult or magic 
influence to account for the likeness between 
your dream and mine.”’ 

“To be sure!’’ said Mrs. Weir, admiringly. 
**How you do think of things! Now, though 
I’m not a bit superstitious, I couldn’t but feel 
some way as if we were fated to belong to each 


other; but now you explain the matter so per- | 


fectly, I see how it all came about. Oh, it is 
such a comfort to have some stronger mind to 
rely upon !’’ 

Asa thought this a very charming remark, 
and he felt most comfortably protecting and 
superior. As to that vision of his, to which 
hers was the counterpart, he thought very 
little of the matter, for he was quite satisfied, 
as any rational person must have been, with 
his own logical and sensible explanation. It 
was, nevertheless, a satisfaction to him to re- 
member that Mr. and Mrs. Howe, with Mrs. 
Dunbar, had gone over to Doctor Markham’s, 
and that he should not be obliged to expiain to 
them personally his changed intentions. 

As he went home, the wind, which had risen 
in a sudden squall, was blowing furiously in 
from the sea, and he heard the dull thunder of 
the waves on the shore. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
Mr. MALsone went back to his own room in 
a strange state of excitement. 








If the feeling | 


he had for Mrs. Weir was love, certainly he | 


had never loved Electa. -The thing was done, 
however; she had promised to be his wife. 
He built up one air castle after another, in 
which ambition had as much share as affection. 
As to Mrs. Weir, he loved her, if love it was, 
with a certain intense desire of possession, 
very unlike the sort of tender reverence the 
young collegian had felt for Electa Dalrymple. 
As for his first love, all his irresolution was 
gone, and he wondered that he had ever hesi- 
tated a moment. Nothing could be plainer 
than that the poor girl was insane, and, of 
course, no one could expect him to keep his 
engagement. He would write to her, and break 
the matter to her as gently as possible. He 
would write to Mr. Dalrymple also, giving him 
an account of the scene at Mrs. Dunbar’s, and 
Electa’s wild sayings the next morning, and, 
as a practical man, he must see that the pro- 
jected marriage was impossible. 

He found, however, a good deai of difficulty 
in writing his two letters. He wrote and re- 
wrote, and destroyed copy after copy; but, 
having finally accomplished his task, though 





| 
| 


not at all to his own satisfaction, he took the 
two letters and dropped them into the post- 
office, and went up to spend the evening with 
Mrs. Weir. 

He went home late and rose late the next 
morning. He was hardly dressed when Mrs. 
Jones knocked at the door, and, on entering, 
showed a face of important sadness. 

‘*O sir! O Mr. Malbone!’’ she said, ‘‘ have 
you heard the news? Oh, is it not dreadful ? 
The poor young man! and he such a good, ex- 
cellent son, and his mother a widow, and the 
old lady and gentleman, too! Is it not a ter- 
rible visitation ?’’ 

‘*What? Who?’’ said Asa, startled. 

‘* Dear me, I thought you would have heard, 
being such near friends !’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ scid Asa, in very 
pardonable irritation. 

‘‘Osir! Oh, Ilamsosorry! But yesterday 
Mr. Chauncey Dunbar went out in a boat with 
Squire Dalrymple and his wife—a new boat it 
was—and they went out of the harbor, and 
the boat was overset in the squall, and all on 
board were drowned. They found Mr. Dun- 
bar’s body—John Maxby’s boat picked it up-— 
but nothing has been heard of the other two.”’ 

For a moment Asa was utterly stunned. Was 
Chauncey really gone from him forever? Had 
the placid, prosperous, tranquil lives of Mr. 
Dalrymple and his wife really ended in such a 
tragedy? A thousand kindnesses received 
from the dead seemed to rush upon his memory 
at once, and reproach him for what he had 
done. Then he remembered that Electa would 
get the news of her parents’ death and of his 
He caught up 
The 


own desertion almost at once. 
his hat, and hurried to the post-office, 
mail had been gone for two hours. 





PART FOURTH. 
CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. Jongs’s story was true. Mr. Dalrymple 
was fond of the water, and had caused to be 
built for himself a pretty little pleasure boat. 
Early as the season was, tempted by the beauty 
of the day, he had taken his wife out with him 
for a sail. 

Chauncey Dunbar had happened to be at the 
warehouse, and Mr. Dalrymple, who knew no- 
thing of his terror of the water, had asked him 
to be one of the party. Chauncey was always 
ashamed of his nervous dread of the sea, and 
would not for worlds have confessed to Mr. 
Dalrymple the reason on which his fear was 
founded. He had come to distrust the omen of 
his dream, and to hold his visionary terrors in 
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some contempt, and, resolving to overcome the 
impulse that had so long held him in bondage, 
simply by facing the danger like a man, he 
had accepted the invitation. 


There was a fine breeze, and they had ven- | 


tured out of the harbor. The two gentlemen 
had managed the boat themselves, and, as is 
too apt to be the case with amateurs, had been 
taken unawares by the squall. The little 
schooner had keeled over, filled, and gone 
down like lead. A fishing-smack seeing the 
catastrophe, had come up too late to be of any 
use ; but Chauncey’s body had been saved and 
taken to his uncle’s, where his mother, Ellen, 
and Mr. Howe were staying in readiness for the 


next day’s installation. Of Mr. and Mrs. Dal- | 


rymple no trace had been found. 

The news was not long in reaching Miss Je- 
mima Stone. Her first thought was to say, 
‘*T told you so!’’ her next of Electa left alone. 
She hastily arrayed herself, and taking her 
ivory staff in her hand, hastened to her cou- 
sin’s house. 

She found Mrs. Pennybacker, two or three 
other kind neighbors, and old Myra in the 
hall, the latter crying, with her apron over her 


face, and denouncing, at intervals, all boats, | 


boat-makers, the sea, and all that therein is. 


‘* Where ’s Electa?’’ said Miss Stone. ‘‘ How | 


does she bear this dreadful news ?”’ 

** It come on her all of a sudden,” said Mary, 
through her sobs. ‘‘Jim Tinker, he come up 
and told me, and I was all taken aback; and 
then I thought how on earth I was ever to tell 
her, poor lamb! And then me and Jim was 
talking, and I looked up, and there she was, 
and had heard. She didn’t scream, nor ery, 
nor take on, but she looked like death; and 


then she asked Jim questions enough to see 


there wa’n’t no hope, and then she went up to 
her own room, and shut the door; and I sent 
Jim after you and Mrs. Pennybacker, and we 
don’t know whether to go to her or not, for you 
know her ways ain’t like other folkses. And 
then Jim, when he brought the news, he 
brought her a letter, I know come from Asa 


Malbone, and I give it to her, for I thought it | 


would be a kind of comfort to her ;’’ and Myra 
went off into a new burst of lamentation. 

‘*How long ago was all this?’’ asked Miss 
Stone. 

**All of half an hour and more,’’ said Myra; 
‘*and I’ve been and listened at her door, and 
not heard a sound.’’ 

‘**] shall go up to her,’’ said Miss Stone, who 
was a decided old body; and, leaning on her 
staff, she went up stairs, followed by Myra and 
Mrs. Pennybacker. 

Miss Stone stopped a moment at Electa’s door 





| and wiped away a few slow-falling tears. She 
| remembered all the misfortunes of those dead 
and gone Miss Van Sandtwycks on whose his- 
tory she had been wont to dilate; and even the 
thought that her Cousin Elizabeth had been no 
exception to the family doom, against which 
she had so often warned the poor lady, failed 
to comfort Miss Jemima. Mrs. Dalrymple had 
been the last of her kith and kin. She had 
never shown any great fondness for Electa, but 
now her heart yearned over the child with un- 
wonted softness. ; 

She tapped at the door and called, at first 
| gently, then louder, as she grew nervous and 
receiving noanswer. The three women looked 
at each other, a chill fear of some new calamity 
stealing over them. They hung back, and 
dreaded, they knew not why, to enter that 
| still room. 

Miss Stone softly tried the door; it was not 
locked, and she pushed it open. Electa was 
sitting in a chair by the window, her hands 
| folded on her lap, her eyes fixed; and, except 
that she breathed, there was no sign of life in 
the motionless figure. An open letter lay on 
the table before her. 

As the three women came in, she did not 
turn her head, nor did she seem to have the 
slightest sense of their presence. They spoke 
to her and kissed her, and wept over her in 

vain. She did not so much as turn her head, 
_ and seemed neither to hear nor to heed. The 
look in her eyes was not vacancy, but a sort of 
horror and expectation. 
|  **She sees more than we can see,’’ said Myra, 
in an awed whisper. ‘She wasn’t never more 
than half in this world anyway. O Miss 
*Lecty! Miss ’Lecty, do speak to us!’’ 

But there was no sound and no motion; and, 
though in hopes to rouse her, they told her 
again the story of her parents’ death with 
every piteous and heart-breaking circumstance, 
it apparently made no more impression on her 
than if some one had told her own sorrowful 
story to poor Niobe after she had wept herself 
into stone. 

She allowed herself to be undressed and put 
to bed unresisting, but utterly passive, and 
| apparently unconscious of anything on this 
side the barriers of sense. 

They became alarmed and sent for Doctor 
Markham, who came from the trouble in his 
home, to the help of his dead friend’s child ; 
but, though he spoke to her and tried in every 
way to rouse her from her trance, she only lay 
still, with the same look of horror frozen on 
her face. 
| ‘Has anything else happened ?”’ asked the 

Doctor. 
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No one knew. 


‘*We'd better send for Asa, perhaps; he | 


has not heard, very likely ; he is over in New- 
buryport, if he has not gone down to Boston, as 
I heard he intended.”’ 

‘Tf can tell by the address on this letter,’’ 
said Miss Jemima; ‘‘I suppose it’s no harm 
to look.’’ 

‘A letter, is there ?’’ said the Doctor, who 
had heard some uncertain rumors about Mr. 
Malbone and Mrs. Weir, and whose confidence 
in the young man was somewhat shaken. 
‘‘Was there anything in it that could have 
frightened or troubled her, do you think ?”’ 

‘“T’ve no trust in him,’’ said Miss Stone, 
with bitter emphasis; ‘‘it never was with my 
good will that the girl was engaged to him or 
any other man, in these days when the sound 
of a cry cometh from Babylon.”’ 

‘*Oh, never mind Babylon now!’’ said the 
irreverent Doctor, who was in no mood to listen 
to Miss Jemima’s prophecies; ‘‘ you are the 
poor child’s nearest relation; you’d best look 
at the letter.”’ 

Miss Stone was, perhaps, not unwilling to 
gratify her curiosity. She took up the letter 
and read it through, her face growing very 
grim as she read. 

** Nothing wrong, I hope, 
who was holding Electa’s passive hand in his 


*? said the Doctor, 


own. 

Indignation made Miss Stone quite unnatu- 
rally explicit. 

‘*T shouldn’t think it was anything wrong,’’ 
she said, crushing the lettter up hard. ‘ He’s 
going to marry another woman, that’s all.’ 

The Doctor uttered a word that was nota 
blessing. 

Miss Jemima told him sharply that he need 
not be profane, and then remarked, as if the 
thought were a comfort to her, that ‘‘ the earth 
opened and swallowed up Dathan, and covered 
the company of Abram, and a flame was kin- 
dled in their company, and fire burned up the 
wicked,’’ and she seemed to think the quota- 
tion as applicable to Mr. Malbone’s future 
career, as the Doctor’s shorter statement. 

‘The poor child! The poor dear child !’’ 
said the Doctor; ‘‘ and she opened this letter 
in her distress, thinking to get some comfort, 
and the double shock has been too much for 
her. I should like te shoot him !’’ 

“*Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him 
alone,’’’ said Miss Jemima; ‘‘ but, Doctor, 
what is to be done ?”’ 

‘*T°ll give her something to get her to sleep,”’ 
said the Doctor; ‘‘she may wake up in her 


senses, and then I must go home to my poor | the tragedy might not have happened. 
I’d rather our boy lay where he does, | would have been able either to have kept 


sister. 





! 





than to have had him turn outa liar and a 
scoundrel ;’’ for the Doctor loved Electa, and, 
being a one-sided man, did not appreciate the 
difficulties of Mr. Malbone’s position. 

The opiate was given and taken in the same 
passive obedience. It had its effect, and the 
poor girl fell asleep after atime; but it seemed 
to those who watched her as if only the body 
slept while the soul wandered in some un- 
known land; for, though her eyes were closed, 
the look of horror did not fade from her set 
face. 

She woke, and they gave her food; but, 
though she took it when offered, she looked at 
no one, she spoke to no one, and seemed utterly 
unconscious of ail around her. 

Mr. Howe, whose installation had been de- 
layed, came to her and prayed beside her bed, 
but all in vain. Ellen and Mrs. Dunbar, feel- 
ing her trouble their own, left their own dead 
before the funeral, and tried uselessly to rouse 
her from her strange condition. She seemed 
not to know them or care for them. 

Poor Miss Jemima was at her wits end; she 
knew neither what to do, nor to leave undone ; 
and, unused to so much responsibility, found 
nothing applicable to the case in her favorite 
studies, except the prophetic denunciations, 
all of which she applied to Asa Malbone. She 
and Myra, judging by the event, and without 
troubling themselves as to the facts of the case, 
talked about the young man exactly as if he 
had foreseen the melancholy fate of Electa’s pa- 
rents, and had taken pains to have his letter 
arrive by the very messenger of death. 

The story soon flew abroad through the 
town, and was commented upon in all direc- 
tions. Some made excuses for Asa on account 
of Electa’s peculiarities ; but for the most part, 
public opinion was very unfavorable to Mr. 
Malbone. 

Chauncey’s body was taken home for the 
funeral, and Asa could not but go to the house 
to offer his services, and inquire for the family. 

He had a feeling that he did not grieve for 
his friend as he should have expected, and yet 
he had a dreary sense of loss when he remem- 
bered that he should see Chauncey no more, 
He knew rather than felt that he had hardly 
prized the dead man’s love at its true worth, 
and now it was gone beyond his reach forever. 
He had a terrible misgiving lest, after all, the 
accident had been the result of Chauncey’s 
strange impulse toward self-destruction. There 
had been no hint of such a thing, and he buried 
the thought deep; but once and again occurred 
to him the idea that if he had been at home 
He 
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Chauncey from going on the expedition, or 
would have gone with him. It seemed strange 


that Mr. Dalrymple, familiar with the water as _ 


he was, should have been taken unaware by 
the squall; and he could not help the conjec- 
ture that Chauncey had perhaps failed to obey 


orders, and at the critical moment had followed | 


that voice of the sea, which, as he had con- 
fessed, was always calling him, and so caused 
not only his own death, but that of Mr. Dal- 
rymple and his wife. If such were the case, 
however, no one knew, and Asa kept his mis- 
givings to himself. 

The neighbor who admitted him, asked him, 
in the manner of those who take a grim plea- 


sure in the paraphernalia of death, whether | 


he would like ‘‘to see the remains.’’ As ina 


dream, he followed the woman up stairs into | 
the room he and Chauncey had shared together. | 


The body had been placed there until some ar- 
rangements could be made below. 

As he passed up the staircase, his eyes fell 
on a place on the wall where the paper and 
plaster were torn and bruised; and then his 
guide remarked, in a loud whisper, that the 
men had done that when they brought up the 


coffin. He could hardly tell why this trifling | 
circumstance struck him more forcibly than 
the presence of death itself; and it was not till | 


after he left the house that he remembered the 


sounds Chauncey had heard in his ill-omened | 
dream. He saw neither Ellen nor her mother. | 


He went to the funeral, but, though he main- 
tained a decent show of sorrow, he felt, with a 
sort of dull surprise, that it was but a show, 
and that his sympathy with the distress of the 


family was but a poor, faint ghost of an emo- | 


tion. 

He met Mr. Howe in the street the next day, 
and, thinking that he ought at least to inquire 
for Electa Dalrymple, he was about to stop the 
minister for that purpose; but Sylvanus looked 
as stern and stiff and cold as though a whole 
New Hampshire winter were concentrated in 
his person, and passed with only the slightest 
possible bow. 


If the new interests which had absorbed his | 


attention, the sundering of his old ties had 
somewhat numbed and deadened Mr. Malbone’s 
other sensibilities, this marked sign of disap- 
proval on Sylvanus’s part roused wounded van- 
ity and self-love into life as active as that of a 
snake in midsummer. He guessed that Mr. 
Howe’s reception of himself was but a specimen 


of what he had to expect from his old friends, | 


and he felt bitterly their injustice and the ex- 
treme unreasonableness of their disapproval. 
What could be more absurd than to expect him 
to keep a mere boy-and-girl engagement with a 





young woman who, in the most public manner, 
had proved herself insane? That in the state 
of distress and indecision which the discovery 
of her real state had occasioned, he had been 
thrown into the society of a beautiful and fas- 
cinating woman like Mr. Weir, was certainly 
no fault of his; nor could it be imputed to him 
as a crime that he had made so decided an im- 
| pression upon her heart. She had, at all 
events, loved him well enough to make an 
| effort to open his eyes to Electa’s real condi- 
tion, heedless of the motives which might be 
attributed to her by spite or slander; and her 
affectionate, unselfish boldness had saved him 
from the misery of a union with a person of 
crazed and disordered mind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple and Doctor Mark- 
ham, who must have known the real state of 
the case, had kept him in the dark. Nay, it 
even seemed to Asa as if his own father must 
have had some idea of the truth, and had 
united with the others in a concealment of the 
facts—influenced, perhaps, by fear of a quarrel 
with a church member so influential as Mr. 
Dalrymple; by a wish to secure the girl’s for- 

| tune for his son; by affection for the unhappy 
child herself. 

Asa felt that he had been injured almost be- 
yond forgiveness, and resolved that if all his 
former friends chose to cast him off, he should 
feel an entire cessation of intercourse rather a 
relief than otherwise. He was rather sorry 
| that his letter had reached Electa at that par- 

ticular time; but, after all, the thing had to be 
done, and it was perhaps better as it was, for, 
|! had he not written, every one would have 
looked to him to take charge of affairs ; and, to 
| say nothing of the claims there would have 
been on his time, it would have been eh 
more difficult to break off his engagement. 

He was thankful that his eyes had been 
opened, and that, thanks to Mrs. Weir, he saw 
things as they really were; the spirit of truth 
which had come to him, however serviceable in 
a practical point of view, seemed hardly akin 
to that which was to be a comforter. His rea- 
son was satisfied, his vanity was gratified, his 
| ambition flattered ; and, between the cares of 
business and the many hours he passed with 

Mrs. Weir, surely his mind and heart found 
full occupation; but something was gone from 
| his inward life, and even from the outer world. 
It was almost as though a veil of some dull 
| Vapor had been interposed between his eyes 
and the glory of creation. Everything seemed 
cold, hard, and uninteresting; the sounds of 


nature were but the noises produced by con- 


tact of certain bodies, and no longer a mystic 
i harmony, soul speaking to soul. 
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Mr. Malbone, however, did not trouble him- 
self much about these vanished illusions of his 
inexperienced youth; he supposed, of course, 
that when men entered into the active pursuits 
of life, all these sentimental follies must dis- 
appear; and he told himself continually that 
he was a very fortunate man. He wrote to 
Doctor Markham that he had made up his mind 
to give up the study of medicine, and was able 
to laugh when the Doctor repiied shortly that 
he was glad to hear it, for the sake of the pro- 
fession. 


CHAPTER II. 


In a day or two Mr. Malbone received a letter 
in a hand which he did not recognize. With- 
out reading it, he put it into his pocket, and 
went to Mrs. Weir. She came to the decor to 
meet him, looking, as she always did, her de- 
light in his presence. 

‘Ah, my love,’’ she said, in her sweetest, 
softest tones, ‘‘ I have no life but yours!’ 

It was the mere common extravagance of 
love, but it brought back poor Electa’s words 
to the young man; and, for an instant, the 
question flashed across his mind, ‘* What if, 
after all, her eyes were clearer to see the truth 
than your own?’’ He was vexed, however, 
that the fanciful nonsense should yet have a 
place in his memory, and his greeting to Mrs. 
Weir was all the more fond. 

The weather was very warm, and it was pro- 
bably for that reason that he felt weak and 
tired, and was glad to rest on the sofa and take 
the glass of iced wine with which Mrs. Weir 
served him with her own hand. 

He opened his letter, and found that it was 
from Mr. Dalrymple’s lawyer. The communica- 
tion was very short, and he read it in utter 
amazement. 
opened, and, to the surprise of every one, it 


was found that he had left all his property to | 


Asa Malbone, and had made him sole executor. 
There had been made a handsome provision for 
Mrs. Dalrymple, in case she survived her hus- 
band; but, on the event of her death, this also 
lapsed to Mr. Malbone. There were a few lega- 
cies to the servants, but to his daughter there 
was absolutely nothing but a bequest of a 


thousand dollars to buy her wedding outfit, in | 


case she survived her father. 


The lawyer’s letter stated that the shock of | 


her parents’ death had so affected Miss Dal- 
rymple’s mind, that she was quite unfit to at- 
tend to business; and the writer inclosed a 
letter addressed to Mr. Malbone, which had 
been found with the will. 


Mr. Dalrymple’s will had been | 
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Mr. Linley’s letter was as short as a letter 
conveying such important news could well be; 
but, if he had taken three sheets of foolscap, 

| and exhausted all his eloquence, he could not 

more clearly have conveyed te Mr. Malbone his 
intense disapproval of his former client’s pro- 
ceedings. 

In a sort of maze, Asa opened the other let- 
ter, which bore a date directly after his father’s 
death. It contained Mr. Dalrymple’s reasons 
for this very strange disposal of his property. 
It was Mr. Dalrymple’s theory that a wife 
should be entirely dependent upon her hus- 
band; it was natural, it was also Scriptural. 
He had the greatest confidence in Asa, and in 
the constancy of his love for Electa, and the 
highest opinion of his practical good sense in 
business matters—a quality in which his dear 


child had always been singularly deficient ; 
and, influenced by these considerations, he had 
made Asa his heir. 

Asa, in spite of the fact that the course he 
had taken was the only possible rational and 
reasonable way, felt, for the minute, utterly 
overwhelmed with the sense of his own unwor- 
thiness. The dead man’s familiar hand, the 
perfect confidence towards himself, brought 
| back a vivid memory of the old merchant and 
| his wife, their unfailing kindness to him from 
| his motherless childhood. Things little re- 
' garded at the time, goodness taken as a matter 

of course, his old love for Electa, his father’s 
| memory, seemed calling to him in a hundred 
| voices, ‘‘ What doest thou here ?’’ 

He sprang up, and paced the room to and fro, 
trying in vain to compose his mind, to consider 
his own duty. For a moment, with a pang of 
bitter regret, he longed to fly to Electa, and 
take her to himself, come what might. 

**Oh, what is the wmatter?’’ said Mrs. Weir, 
alarmed. ‘‘ Have you had bad news ?’’ 

‘*Read that, Cynthia,’’ he said, putting the 
| letter into her hand, ‘‘ and you will not wonder 
that I feel like a villain.’” 

Turning away from her, he resumed his walk 
up and down the room, while Mrs. Weir glanced 
over the letter. 

‘‘T suppose the property is a considerable 
| one ?’’ she said, at last, very gently ; but under 

the silken folds of her dress her little hand 
| shut hard and close. 

‘*More than Cynthia. Mr. 
| Dalrymple kept his affairs much to himself, 
but he was one of the wealthiest men in the 
| country.’’ 

“Ah, indeed!’’ she said, rather quickly. 
‘Dear Asa, of course I do not pretend to ad- 
| vise you—men are so much better able to judge 
of such matters than women — but it seems a 





considerable, 
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pity—there, I will say nothing—only I do not | 


see how you can act till you know how this 
poor girl is. My heart bleeds for her;’’ but | 
the long mirror into which the lady glanced | 
reflected triumph rather than pity. 

**T don’t know how to find out directly,”’ 
said Asa, ‘‘ unless I go to Sylvanus Howe, and 
he would not speak to me the other day.’’ 

‘IT don’t know why he should do that,” 
said Mrs. Weir, flashing at once. ‘I should | 
think a minister might be ashamed to behave 
so, if it were but for the looks of the thing ; 
and what affair is it of his? I would not go 
near him or the Dunbars either; but I don’t 
see why you should say you feel like a vil- 
lain.”’ 

‘* Don’t you see how entirely he trusted me ? 
and, as things are, I cannot but feel humili- 
ated.”’ 

‘*If you mean you are sorry you ever saw 
me,’’? said Mrs. Weir, bursting into sudden, 
passionate tears, ‘‘I am sure I don’t want to | 
keep you against your will. Oh, what shall I 
do?” 

Dismayed at her distress, Asa used every 
protestation he could think of to comfort and 
reassure the poor little woman, whose sensitive 
nature had so misunderstood his natural per- 
plexity ; and at last she dried up her tears, 
returned his kiss, and called herself a silly 
little thing, and then read the letter over, 
leaning on his shoulder. 

‘*I wonder,’”’ she said, with a smile, “if 
there is any other man in the world who would 
have taken the matter as you have. But you 
are so good and noble yourself, you can’t think 
that all the world is not the same. Why, it 
seems to me I can understand the matter very 
plainly.’’ 

‘*How do you mean, Cynthia?’’ said Asa, 
struck by something in her tone. 

‘*IT don’t like to say,’’ she answered, look- 
ing down, and playing with his watch-chain ; | 
‘*you’d think I was suspicious and unchari- 
table, and then the poor man is gone. But, 
after all, it does seem dreadful to me that they 

hould have tried to make you marry that 
Seer girl, when they kriew what she was.”’ 

\‘ Do you think her father knew ?’’ asked 
Asa) a reluctant suspicion of Mr. Dalrymple’s 
motives forcing itself on his mind. 

“IT egn’t help thinking so. She is his only 
child, arid if he had not known her infirmity, | 
would he ‘have left everything like this? He | 
meant her hasband should be her guardian, 
and perhaps he had an idea that the money | 
would be a sort of\ compensation.’’ 

It was not an unreasonable theory, and Asa 





felt inclined to admit its truth. 


| so long f 


“Still, as things are now,’’ he said; ‘‘I 
think I ought to give up the property,”’ 

‘*Who can you give it upto? If the poor 
girl is out of her mind entirely, she can’t hold 
it, and she has no brother or near relation to 
take care of her interest. I don’t think that 
Mr. Dalrymple did right in hiding her state 
from you. Still, I think he wished to make you 
amends in some sort, and since he has left you 
his executor, thinking you would do better for 
his daughter than any one else, it seems to me 
you should respect his wishes.”’ 

All this sounded very sensible and rational. 

“It is true,’ said Asa, after a pause, 
**Electa has no near relation. Mr. Dalrymple 
had but one brother, who died long ago; and 
her mother’s only connection, that ever I heard 
of, is old Miss Jemima Stone, who is half 
cracked on the subject of the prophecies.”’ 

‘* Then it is in the family,’’ said Mrs. Weir. 
‘* Who would manage the business if you gave 
it up?’ 

**T can think of no one but the writer of this 
letter, Mr. Linley, and some one of Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s friends; perhaps Doctor Markham. 
But the affair would have to go through the 
courts, and who can tell how the estate would 
end? I don’t see, after all, but the best way 
will be to manage the matter myself.’’ 

‘You ’ll have to go there, then,’’ said Mrs. 
Weir, with a troubled look. 

**T don’t see but I must.’’ 

‘*T can’t bear to have you go away,’’ she 
said, putting up a piteous lip, like a child’s. 
‘‘Since I have had you to depend upon, it 
seems as if I had no strength to stand alone. 
I have a great trouble to bear, though I have 
never told you about it, and I wanted to con- 
sult you.”’ 

‘‘A bout what, my love !’’ he asked, tenderly. 

‘‘It is poor Aunt Marjorie, Asa,’’ she an- 
swered, in a whisper; ‘‘I have hidden it for 
years ; but the truth is, she is insane, and she 
gets wilder and stranger every day, and I 


| really am afraid of my life with her. She has 


opposed herself to our marriage with all her 
might, and she says if I persist in having you 
come here she will kill me, and she has tried 
more than once. Do you wonder that I am 
afraid to be alone or in the dark ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed,’’ said Asa, amazed at the story 
thus revealed. ‘‘ How have you borne all this 


9?? 


‘‘What could I do but bear it?’’ she an- 


| swered, with a sigh; ‘‘ and I hoped she'd get 


better, but she doesn’t. She is worse. And 


| she is so cunning, and always on the watch. 
| She controls herself before people a good deal, 


but when I am alone with her it is dreadful ; 
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and the servants get afraid of her, and that is 
the reason why my maids have all left me one 
after another. Would it be wrong to send her 
where she could be taken care of comfortably, 
and yet be safe from hurting herself or any 
one else ?”’ 

“Wrong! No, indeed, my poor little girl,” 
said Asa, holding her hand. ‘‘It is the only 
thing to be done, and should have been done 
long ago.” 

‘¢ You see, she was my mother’s only sister, 


and she took care of me when I was a child, | 


though I don’t think she ever really loved me, 
but I felt lowed her a duty, and then one does 
not like to confess that there is such a thing in 
the family. She was always eccentric, but the 
trouble did not show itself so decidedly till 
after my father’s loss, and I felt I ought to 
keep her with me as long as I could, but now 
there seems no hope, and oh, it is such a wear- 
ing care and anxiety !’’ 

Certainly no one could have accused Mrs. 
Weir of want of feeling who heard her tell her 
story. What a self-denying, heroic little crea- 
ture she had been! 

**Do you know of any place where the poor 
old lady could go?’’ asked Asa, feeling sorry 
for poor Miss Reed, but deeply sympathizing 
with Mrs. Weir. 

‘*There is an old servant of ours, who lives 
out near Neponset, a very nice, respectable 
woman, who married a man who was long em- 
ployed by my father. Sarah could manage 
Aunt Marjorie better than any one else, and 
she has a very comfortable house, and of course 


I should see that Aunt Marjorie had everything | 


Sarah says she would keep her 
Do you really think it 


she wanted. 
and look after her. 
could be done ?”’ 

‘‘T think it must be done,’’ said Asa, de- 
cidedly ; ‘‘ you cannot go on bearing this bur- 
den. Itis enough tokill you. What a strong, 
patient little creature you have been !”’ 

**T!’? she said, with the silvery laugh ; 
**oh, dear, no! I’m only strong where I love; 
but I am glad you think so, for I can’t talk 


about my feelings, and most people think I am | 


heartless ; but I won’t care what any one says 
now I have you to believe in me. If my poor 
brother had only not been taken, I think he 
would have been like you, only that you are 
better than a brother.’’ 

‘** T did not know you had ever had a brother.”’ 

‘*My father married again. I did not see 
much of my step-mother, she left me entirely 
to Aunt Marjorie. I would have been very 


glad to have loved her if she would have let | 


me; but I think after her children, a twin boy 
and girl, were born, she was jealous of my in- 


| fluence with my father, and kept me entirely 
|in the background. My father never cared 
/much for me. The little girl only lived a little 
| while. The boy was only seven years old 
| when he was taken—I was about fourteen. 
| He was a very pretty, intelligent child, and 
| cried bitterly when he died, though his 
| mother had taught him to hate me and be 

afraid of me. My father always seemed to be 
| vexed with me because I was left alive, while 
his son was taken. 

**You had but an unhappy childhood, I am 

| afraid, my poor little Cynthia,’’ said Asa, who 
| had never before heard her speak of her early 
| life. 
‘Yes, indeed,’ she said, with a sigh; ‘‘ and 
| girlhood, too. My father and Aunt Marjorie 
| were very hard and stern with me, and I was 
| kept under like a child when I was a grown 
young lady. It was because I was so very un- 
happy at home that I married. Mr. Weir loved 
me, and I liked and respected him, and was 
thankful to him for his kindness—I had had 
so little kindness. I told him how I felt, and 
he was content, and I thought I should make 
him a good wife; but now I know what love 
really is,’’? she continued, looking down; ‘I 
know how wrong it would be to marry for such 
reasons.’’ 

She spoke with an evident effort. It might 
almost have seemed to a stranger as if she were 
| repeating a part she had studied and learned 
| by heart, but no such idea entered her lover's 





mind. 

‘*My poor child!’’ he said, very tenderly ; 
“IT cannot go away and leave you alone with 
this poor woman. I should not know an easy 
minute.”’ 

‘*T have thought I might go to Boston while 
you go over there,’’ she said; ‘‘Aunt Marjorie 
always feels better when travelling. Her at- 
| tention seems to be diverted; I will take her 
| to our old physician there, and then, if it is 
really a hopeless case, I will take the advice he 
gave me long ago, and leave her with Sarah.’’ 

‘*Can you manage alone ?”’ 

**Oh, yes, Il always have! and if you were 
to go with me, she would be perfectly unman- 
ageable, and she need not know till the last 
minute, and the doctor will help me. Oh, 
Asa, don’t let those people over there take you 


from me !’’ 

‘* Never fear, my darling,’’ he said, fondly ; 
‘and, that you may be sure, will you not 
| name the day ?”’ 

Mrs. Weir blushed and hung down her 
head; but she whispered that, if he did not 


| think her birthday, New-Year’s day, too soon, 
she did not mind, 
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He left her, more satisfied with his choice 
than ever before, and quite resolved, as a mat- 
ter of duty, to accept Mr. Dalrymple’s bequest. 
‘*T shall always have a kind feeling toward 
poor Electa,’’ he said, to himself; ‘‘ and who 
would be likely to take care of her and pro- 
vide for her any better than I shall ?’’ 
(To be continued.) 





—_——— oe 


TWO FLOWERS. 





BY MARION COUTHOUY. 





Loose in my hand I hold 
Two full-blown flowers ; 

Pond lily, white and gold, 

Red rose, whose crimson fold 

Doth all the splendors hold 
Of summer hours. 


Shines my pale lily bloom 

With purest gleam ; 
Fresh from the shadow-gloom, 
Where the broad leaves made room 
For her enchanted bloom 

To drift and dream. 


Over her golden heart, 
So cool, so pure, 
Braveiy the clear leaves part, 
Knowing no timid art, 
Like a young maiden’s heart, 
From love secure. 


Kissing the lily-snows— 
Blushing so bright— 

Ever my crimson rose 

Trembles and smiles and glows, 

Like a young maid who knows 
Passion’s delight. 


Over her heart so deep, 
Folded within, 

Warm petals curve and creep, 

Hiding the loves that sleep, 

Whose soft allurements deep 
All may not win. 

Two flowers have bloomed for me, 
On wave and shore ; 

Thus Love and Purity 

Mingle in mystery— 

It may my spirit be 
Forevermore ! 


—————_ ».-e —___ 


A PASSIONATE and revengeful temper renders 
a man unfit for advice, deprives him of his rea- 


son, and robs him of all that is great and noble | 
in his nature. 

Everytuine that makes a man’s life purer, 
makes him love his wife and children with 
deeper affection, is good; everything that 
makes men sacrifice wife, children, and their 
comfort, is bad. 





PROPOSAL BY PROXY. 
A PARLOR DRAMA. 





Characters. 


Mr. Asian Tomxkins, a bashful bachelor. 
Mr. Freperick SNAFPLE, his friend. 
Mrs. Fuckers, a charming widow. 

Mies Fiora Joy. 


Sceye.—A boarding-house parlor. 


Enter Mz. Tomkins and Mr. SNAFrte. 

Tomkins. My dear fellow, I can’t doit. Ican’t 
do it! My whiskers wilt at the very thought ! 

Snaffle. But, my dear fellow, you know you 
must do it. How on earth can you marry a wo- 
man unless you propose to her? 

Tomkins. Oh, that’s it! (Groans.) How on 
earth can 1? Oh, my charming Louisa! What 
will become of me if I don’t marry her? and 
what will become of me if I try to propose to 
her? You know my infer—in-firmity—my con- 
stitutional timidity in the presence of a lovely 
woman. I cannot overcome it—o—oh ! 

Snaffle. Abijah, allow me to suggest that you 
are excessively weak-minded in this respect ; 
in fact, your conduct is absurd. You’re in 
love with Mrs. Flickers, and you are a coward, 
and dare not tell her so. Beaman, and con- 
quer it. Walk right up to the cannon’s—I 
mean the widow’s—mouth— 

Tomkins. Frederick, did I understand you to 
compare the mouth of that lovely woman to 
that of a—of a cannon? 

Snaffle. No, you didn’t ; you understood me 
to be talking common sense, as I am, and as 
you are not / 

Tomkins. Fred, I acknowledge it; you are 
right, and I am a wretched coward. But I will 
be a man; I will endeavor to conquer my over- 
powering emotion. She has looked upon me 
kindly and favorably, despite my awkward- 
ness ; why should I fear so benevolent a being ? 
Wish me good luck, Fred—I will do it! 

Snaffle. Very well, old boy ; I wish you the 
best possible luck. Go forward boldly ; sharpen 
up your wits; take her by storm; have her, 
and hold her! 

Tomkins. Iwill! I am brave now—I scorn 
my fears! I—Fred, she’s coming this way! 
(Pointing to open door, right.) I’m—I’m going 
| to do it—just give me time, Fred. D—don’t 
| push me towards her! I—lI can’t do it just 
| yet—hav’n’t thought of what to say. 
| Snaffle. Fiddlesticks! Delays are dangerous! 
| Do it now, man—now! On with you! (Continues 
| pushing Tomkins, who resists.) 
| Tomkins. I tell you I’m not ready! Stop! 
| Wait till to-morrow! Let me go! (Thrusts him 
off, and exit hastily, left door, followed by SNa¥¥ur.) 
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Enter Mus. Fuckers, right door. 


Mrs. F. There, I thought Mr. Tomkins and 
Mr. Snaffle were here — but, no, I am alone! 
Dear Mr. Tomkins is evidently very much at- 
tracted, but he is so bashful! I do think he’s 
a@ sweet man; but Mr. Snaffle is handsomer, 
and a great deal younger—too young for me, to 
be sure. And then Mr. Tomkins has plenty of 
money; I could roll in the lap of luxury, as 
poor dear Mr. Flickers used tosay. Ah, dear, 
dear! It’s very pleasant to have money, when 
you can get a nice man with it; but Iam so 
romantic! I do admire the color of Fred Snaf- 
fle’s moustache; he’s a lovely fellow! But I 
have my doubts about him. That Flora Joy— 
O Mr. Tomkins! 


Enter Tomkins precipitately, pushed by SNAFFLE 
without. 
Tomkins (much flurried). Good - evening — I 
should say, good-morning, Mrs. Flickers! I 
am sorry to meet you—I mean, glad to disturb 


you—I—I mean— 


Mrs. F. You don’t disturb me in the least, 
Mr. Tomkins. 
Tomkins. I1—I—was afraid Ishould. Could 


you—would you—can you—will you—take a 

seat for a moment ? 
Mrs. F. Certainly ! 

takes off her bonnet, and lays it beside her.) 
Tomkins (walking uneasily to and fro). A— 


(Seats herself on a sofa, 


madam !— 

Mrs. F. Yes, Mr. Tomkins. 
about to say? 

Tomkins. A—what? Oh! Yes! Exactly so! 
Yes! 


What were you 


Mrs. F. Is anything the matter, Mr. Tom- 
kins? Are you ill? 
Tomkins. Oh, no, no, no, no! Not at all! 


Not at all! The fact is, I—I have a few words 
to say, ‘if youll give me your attention. 

Mrs. F. With pleasure, Mr. Tomkins! Come, 
what is it? Sit down! 

Tomkins. Thank you! I—I think not! The 
fact is, |’ve forgotten something. Excuse me! 
( Rushes towards door, hesitates, then returns.) No, 
I hav’n’t; that is, it’s no matter. I will sit 
down, if you ’ve no objection. 
down on Mrs. FLICKER’s bonnet. 

Mrs. F. Oh, my hat! 

Tomkins (springing up). Bless me! what— 
what—what have I done now? I beg ten thou- 
sand— 

Mrs. F. Never mind. Don’t be distressed, Mr. 
Tomkins ; I can put it torights again. Sit down. 

Tomkins. Oh, thank you, thank you, no! I 
have forgotten something. I must go—hav’n’t 
time—some other day. Good-a/fternoon ! 


[ Exit. 


She screams.) 


VOL. XCVII.—25 


( Throws himself 





Mrs. F. What a nervous man he is! Such 
a pity, for he would be quite charming but for 
that. Can he have intended to propose to me ? 
Hardly, I think, for he didn’t act at all loving. 
I will keep a restraint upon my feelings. And 
then there’s Fred Snaffle! Well, either one of 
them would do very well for me. I feel lonely 
since poor dear Mr. Flickers died, even if he 
was a little difficult to deal with sometimes. 
But I must go and re-arrange this unlucky hat. 
[ Exit. 
Enter Sxarrie and TomKrns. 

Tomkins. No use, no use, Fred! I can’t do 

it! I shall go mad —I certainly shall! That 


woman is so affable and charming! I shouldn’t 
be afraid of her if I could be sure that she un- 


| derstood my feelings; but I cannot open my 





heari to her. I made a fool of myself. She’ll 
despise me if this goes on! 
Snaffle. O ’Bije, ’Bije! 
like you afraid of a woman! 
Tomkins. Tell you in confidence, Fred—would 
have been married long ago, only I vouldn’t 
propose! If only the women could do the pro- 
posing, or if some other man—I have it, Fred ! 
You speak for me—there’s a good 


A great big fellow 


I have it! 
fellow. 

Snaffle. I! Nonsense! Speak for yourself! 
I have a case of my own on hand, 

Tomkins. O Fred, do be accommodating! It 
won’t take you long—just a word or two to 
open the way. 

Snaffle. Very well, I'll try, to oblige you. 

Tomkins. That’s splendid! I’ll thank you 
a thousand times! Tell you how we’ll man- 
age it! [Exeunt, left door, talking together. 


Enter Miss Fiora Joy, right door. 

Flora. 1 am so glad to be alone with my feel- 
ings! How happy, how very happy I am! I 
wonder if any one suspects that Fred and I are 
engaged ? that last night he gave me this dear 
ring? (Kisses it.) It is perfectly delicious to 
be engaged — especially while it’s a secret. I 
gave Fred a good scolding for flirting a little— 
as I’m sure he did—with that widow; but he 
said it was only done to tease his: friend, Mr. 
Tomkins, and I believe him, for I know he loves 

Oh, here comes; that tiresome 
I’ll go! [ Exit, left door. 


me devotedly. 
widow now! 


Enter Mrs. Fuicxers,, right door. 
Mrs. F. There goes that Joy girl! I wonder 
if there is anything betweem her and Fred 
Snafile ? 


Enter SNAFFLR. 


Snafile. My dear Mrs. Flickers, can I have a 
word with you? 
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Mrs. F. Fifty, if you like, Mr. Snaffle. ( They | 
sit.) 

Snaffle. It is a matter of great importance, 
and of great delicacy, my dear Mrs. Flickers. 
In fact, it refers to an attachment, of which you 
are the object. 

Mrs. F. (sighing, and looking down). Ah, in- 
deed! (Aside.) How soon it is decided for me! 
I shall accept him. 

Snaffle. Will you be perfectly candid and 
straightforward with me, Mrs. Flickers? It is 
so difficult for me to say this. Tell me, don’t 
you know what I mean? I am sure you do! 

Mrs. F. Well— ( Aside.) He likes bluntness 
and decision—I must take him up quickly. 

Snaffle. You have seen the state of my friend’s 
mind—that was on account of it, you know. 

Mrs. F. Ah, is he so sympathetic? (Aside.) 
So he didn’t care on his own account! Well! 

Snaffle. Sympathetic? Oh—ah—yes! He is 
of a very nervous, susceptible temperament, and 
his emotions agitate him excessively. But I’m 
glad you understand. And you consent? 
( Eagerly.) 

Mrs. F. (tenderly). I do, indeed, my dear Mr. 
Snaffle. 

Snaffle. That’s right! Upon my word, I’m 
very much obliged to you, Mrs. Flickers! It 
relieves my mind greatly. Allow me— (He 
offers to shake hands; she gives him her hand coyly.) 

Snafile (jumping up). I must go at once, and 
tell Abijah that everything has turned out well. 
He’s a good fellow, Mrs. Flickers—upon my 
word he is! He'll be so glad! { Exit. 

Mrs. F. Well, he’s the strangest lover I ever 
had—the coolest, the most matter-of-fact. Tell 
Abijah, indeed! Very devoted friend! What 
has he to do with it? I wonder if Abijah would 
have acted soin his place? He is more affec- 
tionate, I’m sure; but he didn’t care, after all. 
(Sighs.) Well, dear Fred is charming. His 
behavior startled me so that I couldn’t treat 
him as if I were his affianced bride; but I’ll 
make up for it when he comes back. 


Enter Frora Jor. 

Flora. Good-morning, Mrs. Flickers! 

Mrs. F. Oh, good-morning, dear! Come close 
up to me; I want you to tell me something. 
Am [ blushing very much ? 

Flora. Why, y—yes, I think you are. What’s 
the matter ? 

Mrs. F. Oh, sometking so interesting! Can’t 
you guess ? 

Flora. I don’t think I can. 

Mrs. F. Well, now, what do you suppose? 

Flora, Perhaps you ’ve had a proposal ? 

Mrs. F. Well, perhaps I have. 





Flore. Aha! that is interesting. And I can 


guess another thing, Mrs. Flickers—you ac- 
cepted the proposal. 

Mrs. F. How clever you are! Perhaps I did. 

Flora. Shall I guess any more? 

Mrs. F. Oh, by all means! 

Flora. Well, then, I will divine who is the 
fortunate man. 

Mrs. F. That I think you will find-more dif- 
ficult. 

Flora. Not at all; it is easy to see that Mr. 
Tomkins— 

Mrs. F. Mr. Tomkins! No, indeed; some- 
body much younger. 

Flora. Younger! Why, there’s nobody else 
here but Fred ! 

Mrs. F. Fred, indeed! But suppose Fred 
should be the one? 

Flora. He! Ympossible! 

Mrs. F. Impossible, miss? I tell you I have 
just accepted Mr. Frederick Snaffle; and a 
great condescension it was on my part, too. I 
had half a mind to refuse him, but— 

Flora. You didn’t! He didn’t! You’re 
telling a wicked, awful falsehood, Mrs. Flick- 
ers! A wicked, awful, outrageous— 

Mrs. F. That’s quite enough, Miss Joy! 
quite enough! You’re probably in love with 
the gentleman yourself. I’m sorry for you, 
Miss Joy! 

Flora (crying). In love with him! I’m en- 
gaged to him! You don’t know what you’re 
talking about, Mrs. Flickers! You’re a dan- 
gerous woman, you are! O—o—oh! 

Mrs. F. Say that again and I’ll shake you! 

Flora. I will! You’re a dangerous woman ! 
I’ve been engaged to Fred ever since last night, 
and there ’s his r—r—ring ! 

Mrs. F. Why, you—you little— 


Enter TomK1ns. 

Tomkins. Where is she? Here, my beauti- 
ful, my charming Louisa! My own! (Rushes 
up as if to embrace Mrs. Fuckers. She shrieks 
and starts back.) 

Mrs. F. What do you mean, sir? 

Tomkins. What do I mean! Why—why— 
Louisa— 

Mrs. F. Don’t Louisa me, sir! What do 
you mean ? 

Tomkins ( plaintively). O Louisa! Ain’t I 
your own dear Abijah ? 

Mrs. F. No, sir; you are nothing of the 
kind! You have either gone mad, or else your 
impertinence is unparalleled! Don’t approach 
me, sir! 

Tomkins (bewildered). 1—I—I—really, there ’s 
some mistake; I have been craelly deceived. 
I beg ten thousand pardons. Mr. Snaffle said— 

Mrs. F. Mr. Snaffle! Oh, where is he? In- 
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sulted on all sides, let me appeal for protec- 
tion to my Frederick ! 
Flora. Your Frederick! 


Tomkins. Your Frederick ! 


Enter SNAFFLE. 

Mrs. F. Yes, my Frederick! Here he is! 
O Frederick, Frederick! (Runs forward to him. 
Tomkiys and Fiora also rush at him.) 

Flora. Perfidious, cruel man! 

Tomkins. Scoundrel! Traitor! 

Snafie. By the great American Eagle! 
What’s all this? Stand back, woman! Get 
away, Isay! Are you all insane? What on 
earth do you mean? (Tomkins collars him.) 


Let go! (Pushes him off.) Flora, too! What is 
it, my angel ? 
Mrs. F. Angel! Then it’s true! Demon! 
Oh, support me! (Tomkrys supports her.) 
Tomkins. You have killed my beloved 
Louisa ! 


Flora (sobbing). Fred, you did—did—didn’t 
prop—propose to that widow, did you? 


Snafile. I! I propose to Mrs. Flickers? I 
should think not! 
Mrs. F. (reviving). Oh, you did! You know 


youdid! And I didn’t want to have you much, 
but my heart is too tender. And you acted 
very strangely, and went off to tell Mr. Tom- 
kins. And Mr. Tomkins is a better hearted 
man than you are; and I wish—I wish— 
Snaffles. Why, bless you! I wasn’t propos- 
ing to you. I was trying to tell you that Abi- 
jah loved you, and wanted to marry you, and 
I thought you agreed to it beautifully. You 
see, he was afraid to tell you, and I consented 


to do it instead ; but, if 1 ever get into such a | 


scrape again— 

Mrs. F. Well, I thought you spoke for your- 
self! 

Tomkins. And you accepted him. O Louisa! 

Mrs. F. Only because I thought—I thought 
you didn’t care for me. 

Tomkins. Didn’t care for you! Louisa, I—I 
care for you awfully! I—I love you tremen- 
I’d go through anything for you; 
O Louisa, be mine ! 
Fora and 
SwarFie walk aside, conversing sotto voce.) 

Mrs. F. My Abijah! Iwill; you were my 
choice, but you were so cold and abrupt this 
morning. 

Tomkins (rising). I was afraid of you, Louisa, 
because you were so far above me—like a star 
in the blue heavens, unapproachable and glori- 
ous ! I was pun- 
ished for my foolish timidity, and for getting 
Precious awk- 
wardly he must have done ii, too! 


dously ! 
upon my word, I would! 
(He gets on his knees rather carefully. 


(Waves his hand upward.) 


another man to speak for me. 








Snafile. Come now, ’Bije, you ought to be 
much obliged to me, if I did blunder a little. 
Mrs. Flickers and I misunderstood each other, 
that’s all, Of course she wouldn’t have taken 
me if she had thought she could have had you. 

Mrs, F. (aside to Tomkins). That’s true, 
! Abijah |! 

Flora (aside to Frep). Ha, ha, ha! Oh, you 
wicked Fred! How can you say such an ab- 
surd thing? 

Mrs. F. (crossing to Fiona). Will you kiss 
and make up, dear? 

Flora. With all my heart. (They embrace ex- 
travagantly, first with right arms uppermost, then 
left). 

Tomkins. Sweet sight! 
turns to him.) 

Snaffle. Well, it’s all right now, is it not? 
And I may congratulate you both? (Zo Tom- 
Kins and Mrs. F.) 

Tomkins. You may. And we congratulate 
| you and Miss Flora. 
| shaking.) And, for my part, I intend in future 
to take courage and speak for myself on all 
occasions, and, above all, I would caution 
lovers against making a Proposal by Proxy. 

[ Curtain falls. ] 





(Mrs. FLICKERS re- 


(Great bowing and hand- 
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THE TAIL OF A PEACOCK. 





BY MARIAN GARWOOD. 





CHAPTER I. 

Have you ever been to a zoological garden? 
Some time ago I visited ours in P. , and, 
while looking at the many wonderful creatures 
| there, it occurred to me that children would 
enjoy these visits even more than they do now 
if they knew there was a pleasant story con- 
| nected with nearly every beast and bird, and 

could get some dear aunt to tell it to them. 
| Then it occurred to me, “‘ How would it be if I 
| should tell one or more of these stories to the 
children?’’ Of course I do not know many of 
the children who visit the zoological gardens ; 
but then I could print it, and those little boys 
and girls who had learned to read would enjoy 
| it just as much asif I told it to them. And 
| then I thought on, ‘‘ Children love people who 
| tell them stories ;’’ and I wondered if all these 
| little ones would love me—and the very thought 
| determined me to tell you the prettiest story I 
| could think of, and it is the one about ghe pea- 
| cock. 
Did you see the peacocks when you were at 
| the zoo? Did you not wonder where they came 
| from—how old they were—and wish they would 
| spread their tails—and, when they did, clap 
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your hands with delight? Well, so did your | 


father and your grandfather, and so on back 
through all the generations from the beginning 
of the world, for children have always loved 
pretty things. 

A story was made about the peacock so many 
years ago that neither you nor I could realize 
so great a length of time. When things are 
very old, they are called antique, and things 
antique are all the rage now, so our story is 
quite fashionable in one respect, that is, its an- 
tiquity. It is always necessary to furbish up 
these old things a little to make them present- 
able for the modern drawing-room, so I have 


furbished this story up—a little, so as to make | 


it presentable for the modern nursery. 
They say —by the way, my children, like 


most things that begin with ‘‘they say,’’ there | 


is not one word of truth in this. It is pretty 
certain when anything you hear begins with 
‘*they say” it is false; and another equally 
sure thing is, that it will seem very much as if 
it might be true. That is the reason every one 
is willing to believe such reports, and no one is 
willi..g to be reponsible for them. 

They say—once there was only one peacock, 
and it was the favorite pet of a magnificent 
queen —a queen who was at one time a fairy 
and an enchantress; and, even among these 
strange people, this was unusual. She was a 
large, tall woman, had very dark eyes, a beau- 
tiful white forehead, and long, waving, black 
hair; she wore a long, loose wrap of rich and 
soft blue silk, powdered with golden stars; 
sandals of flexible gold, and a diadem of gems 
upon her head; her arms were bare and free, 
indicating her power; a3 a general thing, she 
was good, and her subjects were proud of her ; 
but this story is connected with one of the 
most unjust acts of her life. 

When I saw the peacock at the zoo, it seemed 
to me I could see it had been the pet of a queen, 
and had gotten some of its air from her, just as 
people will grow alike in their manners who 
spend much time together. There was some- 
thing in its conscious look, its stately step, and 
its long, training tail, as it swept over the 
walks, that suggested this magnificent queen, 
that so many generations of children have been 
interested in; something in its shining breast 
that reminded me of her brilliant beauty; and 
I thought it must have been its pride that was 
the bond of sympathy between it ard herself, 
for I ffar that was her besetting sin. 

Among. ‘he mortals was a man named Har- 





midon; hi& wife died, leaving him a little 
daughter. At first he was inclined to be a little 


rebellious, saying, ‘‘ It might have been a boy; 
it is easy to see the fates are against me—they | 


take my wife and give me a girl, who can never 
be a companion for me.’’ He thought only of 
hunting and manly sports, for he was yet young. 
Being a mortal, he could not know he would 
one day be blind, and that this babe would be- 
come a gentle comfort to him, that a son could 
not possibly be. He called her Mara, for that 
meant bitter, and he was full of bitterness. 
The wee thing grew into perfection, and at the 
age of sixteen was so noted for her general 
beauty and loveliness, that there were few 
throughout the land that did not know of her; 
and Harmidon had long since taken to calling 
her Dulcis, which meant sweet, so her name 
was now bitter-sweet, and she often thought 
would have fitted her so well, for having been 
deprived of a mother, for whom she often longed, 
and for having been blessed with so good a 
father. 

Among those attracted by her goodness and 
beauty was a very celebrated physician, who 
effected a cure of her father’s blindness. This 
accomplished, Harmidon saw his daughter’s 
entrancing beauty, and left no accessory which 
could enhance it unattained, as she was widely 
known before she became more than celebrated. 
Now, in fact, numerous devoted admirers almost 
worshipped her; her house, converted into a 
palace through her father’s generosity, became 
almost a shrine. 

At this the fairy queen, becoming enraged, 
said :— 

‘And if we are not careful, this presumptuous 
mortal will eclipse ourself ;’? and watched an 
opportunity te end all this by her powers of 
enchantment. 

Mara was very fond of walking in the fields; 
if not required at home, she would spend whole 
days in studying flowers, wandering by the 
brook, gathering pebbles and fetns, or lying at 
the foot of a tree with the birds or a poem for 
company. So when one evening at sunset she 
had not yet returned, her father said :— 


‘* Doubtless she will soon be here, butitisas - 


well that some of the attendants should go out 
to meet her.”’ 

It would be quite beyond my power to give 
you a description of the commotion caused in 
the neighborhood when it became known that 
Mara had disappeared. Many people went out 
to hunt her, but without success. 

One day as Harmidon— who never gave up 
the search—was walking, a comical little dwarf 
sprang up in his path, and shrieking and laugh- 
ing and turning handsprings — funny enough 
to see (he was not larger than a monkey, and 
chattered like one) for a moment distracted his 
thoughts. Such gibberish as the thing uttered 
he had never heard, and yet some irresistible 
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impulse led him to try to understand. This 
was what he made of it :— 


‘* Fairies did it, fairies did it; 
You may look to the end of time, 
If you do not do as I tell you, 
Your Mara you ’!l never find.”’ 

Almost frightened by this queer sprite, Har- 
midon, who was a practical man, and not at all 
inclined to believe in fairies, was none the less 
startled to hear his daughter’s name proceed 
from the mouth of this strange form; therefore 
he said :— 

‘* Well, whatever you are, what is your ad- 
vice? I have arrived at my wit’s end, and 
suppose now I might even follow the advice of 
so small a thing as you.”’ 

**Of course,’’ rejoined the dwarf; ‘‘ got a 
knife? That’s good; off with my paw,’’ at 
the same time extending it. 

This was a strange beginning, but Harmidon 
proceeded at once, and in its place appeared a 
fair hand. 

‘* Now off with my head.” 

As soon as it was done, there stood a youth, 
a handsome fellow, who, speaking in a most 
musical voice, said a fairy queen had enchanted 
him, and that was why he had been reduced to 
such a stature, and then added :— 

**T believe she has changed the form of your 
daughter by enchantment.’’ 

Harmidon answered by saying :— 

** But, believing this will not recover my 
daughter ; what do you propose I shall do ?’’ 

“‘This,’’ said the youth: ‘‘ put this ring 
upon your finger ; wherever you are I can find 
you by it. Hunt for Mara, and when you have 
the slightest reason to think you have found 
her, stay with her, and allow nothing to cause 
you to doubt. In the mean time I will journey 
to an old witch who lives in Tara’s Cave at 
Land’s End, and learn how she is to be released.’ 

Saying this, he was instantly lost to sight. 


CHAPTER II. 

Harmipon really did not know, as he stood 
in the road rubbing his «yes, whether any one 
had been with him or not, till he felt a twinge 
in his finger, and looking down saw the ring, 
which startled him into speaking aloud, thus :-— 

“Sure, there seems something tangible in 
this ; and, as I have been altogether unsuccess- 
ful, I will for a short time follow this youth’s 
advice.’’ 

Thereupon he began diligently looking at 
everything he saw to find traces of his daugh- 
ter, but the case seemed hopeless. For days 


had he wandered in sun and rain, when, as he | 








| reached the bank of the river, he came into a 


heavy fog. This was the work of the fairy 
queen, for Mara was near, and this fog was 
caused to cover her from her father’s sight. 
But there were other powers at work now ; the 
youth had reached the cave, engaged the favor 
of Tara the witch — who, though she could not 
prevent the works of the queen, could frustrate 
them —so Harmidon, not seeing where he was 
going, walked straight against a cow. 

‘‘You poor beast! Have I hurt you with my 
staff ?’’ 

The cow lowed. 

Natural as this was, he fancied he was an- 
swered, whereupon he resolved not to leave till 
a bright sun appeared, and the mists lifted from 
the earth. That soon took place. In the mean 
time Harmidon determined to add this beast to 
his stock, if it was to be bought; it had stayed 
so gently beside him, laying its soft neck and 
head in his hand. Its skin was soft as satin ; 
and, as the poor old man—for grief had made 
him old—looked in its large, soft eyes, he fairly 
cried out, ‘‘Can this be my beautiful daugh- 
ter ?’’ 

The cow lowed again; and for that she could 
not speak, the tears stood in her eyes ; then he 
knew it must be, and resolved not to leave her. 

The queen had depended upon this strange 
transformation, but finding it prove ineffectual, 
stung poor Mara with a huge gadfly, causing 
her to jump and bound; the fly, still stinging, 
pursued her till she could run no more. Of 
course she soon out-distanced her father, who, 
losing sight of Ker, knew not what todo. In- 
stantly he saw beside him the mysterious youth, 
and in his grief poured forth his trouble. Then 
the youth said :— 

‘*Tara was right. , Put on these glasses, and 
tell me what you see.”’ 

Now these glasses were comical enough ; they 
looked more like a pair of telescopes than any- 
thing else, but they were made of such fine and 
light material, that when they were closed they 
were hardly larger than the smallest pair of 
opera-glasses the ladies now carry; and Har- 
midon, gazing through them, saw poor Mara 
lying prostrate upon the ground. He indicated 
the way to his companion, and they started for 
the spot, which, though it looked quite near 
through the glasses, was in reality a long dis- 
tance from them. 

The queen in the mean time, becoming very 
well aware that Harmidon had obtained magi- 
cal assistance, thought, ‘‘It is no longer worth 
while trying to outwit him; I must now rely 
upon the strength and skill of my servants ;’’ 
so she called a keeper, one who never slept, 
and charged him with watching the cow. The 
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reason he never slept was this: he had a great 
many eyes, so if part of them did sleep he could 
very well keep the other part awake, conse- 
quently he was not to be caught sleeping—yet 
our glorious youth effected it, for his whole heart 
was in his work; and when one’s whole heart 
is in a task, he can almost always accomplish 
it. Ataconsiderable distance from the cow and 
her keeper, he began to play upon a magic flute, 
given him by Tara; and, as the wind bore the 
sounds along, they were so dreamy and sooth- 
ing that the sorely stung cow forgot her pains 
in sweet sleep. Seeing this, her keeper relaxed 
his vigilance, and let about one-half his eyes 
rest; then, as the music approached, the rest 
of his eyes became drowsy, and, though they 
did not sleep, this drowsiness enabled the mu- 
sician to draw near, and fling over their owner 
some water, which caused any one it touched 
to forget everything (he had gotten it from a 
stream at Land’s End). Then on the instant 
he drew his sword, and with one blow cut off 
the keeper’s head ; its eyes all opened at that, 
but it was too late. 

The queen really regretted the loss of so rare 
and unique a guard, and commemorated him 
by quickly setting all his eyes in the tail of her 
favorite peacock, which, till that time, had been 
all green, blue, and gold. 

Ali this was very satisfactory, but yet sweet 
Mara was not restored to her original form; and 
the queen vowed she never should be, unless 
some more than mortal man should fall in love 
with her, and sacrifice his life to her care. As 
she was in the form of a cow, and it was hardly 
possible a more than mortal man could be found, 
Mara’s chance seemed small; and the queen at 
last appeared likely to triumph, but she did not. 

After the keeper was killed, the youth said 
to Harmidon :— 

‘*If you will sit beside me a short time, I 
will tell you somewhat of myself, and ask a 
favor of you, which I think you must grant.’’ 
So seating themselves beside Mara, who still 
sweetly slept, he began, ‘‘ When a little boy 
my parents named mé Hariamidas, which they 
shortened familiarly to Harry. While playing 
in the fields one day, a magician picked me up 
and carried me away. He brought me up well, 
and always gave me good care. The only rea- 
son he ever gave was that he was lonely—and 
my parents had so many children they could 
well spare me. In the town where I had lived 


| ordinary mortals. 


taking; their ase is only limited in case [ 
marry, so you see I am in power more than 
The account you have given 
me of your daughter’s charming qualities, and 
the unfortunate condition in which I find her, 
has aroused in my bosom that pity which is 
akin to love, and I would ask you to give her 
to me, that I may make her sorrowful life as 
light as possible.’’ 

Harmidon could not refuse this; and, as the 
words of assent passed his lips, he felt his 
daughter’s warm arms about his neck, and her 


| tears of gratitude upon his cheeks. 


The queen had been outwitted ; the unself- 
ishness of Harrichilou had been rewarded, and 
he received, at the hand of her father, a bride 
whose loveliness was almost beyond his own 
imagination. His parents had once lived in 
the same town with Harmidon, and there was 
a grand public demonstration, illumination, 
and a free collation given by the town authori- 
ties to all the poor of the place at the nuptials 
of the two lost ones found. To the surprise of 
all the natives, as the bride walked into the 
cathedral, right behind her strutted a pair of 
stately birds, the like of which no one had ever 
seen before—huge fan-like tails spread in the 
air, and sparkling, as if set with gems, in the 
ray of sunlight that crossed the aisle. These 
were the bridal gift of Tara, who, out of re- 
venge to the fairy queen, gave her especial bird 
to the mortals. 
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Ovt upon the beach that wonderful summer 
day, the waves were playing and singing with 


| an unceasing motion, a never-ending song. 


they cried me as a lost child, but they never | 


found me. The magician’s name was Chi-Lou, 
so he called me Harrichilou. When I grew 
up he went to a far country, and, before going, 
gave me many of his magical belongings, some 


of which I have used in this our mutual under- 


| 


passed from the four walls of my limited quar- 
ters, and wandered along the sands in an ab- 
sent-mindedness which would have brought 
down the rebuke of Mrs. Merle upon my de- 
fenceless head, had she been aware of her pro- 
tégé’s whereabouts. But she was not, good 
lady. Upon an easy couch she was dozing the 
long afternoon hours away, in the fond delu- 
sion that Edith was preserving her charms in 
the same manner. 

But Edith, myself, chose rather to spend the 
time under the blue sky, unsheltered save by 
those great rocks a half-mile away. 

Somehow Mrs. Merle had taken a great fancy 
for me. I could never see why; I was neither 
talented nor handsome nor rich, but like me 
she did, in a fond, blind, domineering way, 
which was rather unbearable at times, but 
which seemed my only protection. 
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Mrs. Merle was rich, so amazingly wealthy 


that she could never find ways enough to dis- | 
| he left the rocks, and turned in the direction 


pose of superfluous dollars; thus it seemed to 
me, as I looked on from the stand-point of ex- 
treme poverty. No one ever applied to her 
without receiving substantial proof of her char- 
ity, and countless were the public institutions 
that looked to her for patronage. To me she 
was more than liberal. I had come to her 
three years before, just out of school, and quite 
undecided as to the correct way of viewing the 
world; it had always been such a great, mys- 
terious creation to me, and the people in it had 
always seemed so far off from my isolated life. 

Mrs. Merle had taken me from school, where 
I had been for eight long years, ever sinee the 
** poor little mother’’ died. The property which 
was left me at her death had been exchanged 
for an education, by her. latest desire; but, 
just as I was about to step out upon the world’s 
crowded thoroughfare to seek my own support, 
this good angel, Mrs. Merle, took my hand, and 
led me away from poverty and loneliness. 

We had come down to the seashore for a few 
months; it was seldom we stopped in any one 
place long. Mrs. Merle’s disposition was natu- 
rally roving, and few were the places of great 
interest which she had not seen. But I am 
drifting away from my solitary walk that sultry 
summer afternoon. Under the grateful shade 
of the rocks before mentioned I sat down breath- 
less and warm. I had become accustomed to 
solitude in the long years of early life, and it 
seemed my natural element. So, breathing a 
sigh of pleasure, I arranged myself comfortably 
in the most available seat, and sat looking out 
contentedly upon the wide, deep stretch of 
waters. The waves leaped and danced, and 
took upon themselves the most beautiful colors 
—dear little whitecaps curled in snowy wreaths 
here and there, and the eager surf rolled almost 
to my feet. I watched the constant ‘ break, 
break”’ of the ocean upon the rocks until, as a 
far-reaching wave passed over my unwary feet, 
I laughed aloud, and arose to seek a more se- 
cure spot, when — don’t be disappointed !| — it 
was no youthful hero of the nineteenth century 
who stood before me, hat in hand, but an elderly 
gentleman—at least, that was my first impres- 
sion—with a most distinguished air, and a 
musical voice, as he said :— 

‘*T beg your pardon, miss; I am sorry to 


have frightened you. Do not let me disturb 


, 


you further.’ 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a 





thousand would have said the same thing, but 


perhaps not one of that number would have 

uttered it with the same amount of grace in 
e 

voice and manner. 


**You did not startle me in the least,’’ I re- 
turned, graciously; and, with a parting bow, 


of the hotel. 

That evening as I went out upon the piazza, 
I saw leaning over Mrs. Merle’s chair the iden- 
tical man I had met two hours before. 

‘* Edith, this is an old friend, Dr. Sutherland. 
Doctor, my young companion, of whom I was 
just speaking.’’ 

The doctor knew me directly, and said, as he 
took my hand :— 

‘*T am able to claim a previous acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

It must be told then! 
stolen walks; and I inwardly groaned, and 
smilingly replied, as much to the questioning 
in Mrs. Merle’s face, as to the doctor’s easy 
greeting :-— 

‘““Yes, Mrs. Merle, I was sitting upon the 


rocks this afternooon, when Dr. Sutherland 
9 


Henceforth for me no 


came accidentally upon me. 

*“And seriously startled you, I fear,’”’ re- 
turned the low, musical voice. 

What a handsome man he was, with his 
black hair and moustache streaked a little with 
gray, and his noble forehead over-arching a 
pair of earnest, dark eyes! He could not be a 
day over forty-five, and I had at first thought 
him ten years older ! 

‘* Why, my dear, those rocks are a mile away ; 
and I consider it unsafe for you to wander so 
far off by yourself. I shouldn’t have had a 
moment’s rest, had I known your where- 
abouts !’’ and Mrs. Merle looked at me anx- 
iously from two rather faded but still handsome 
eyes. 

I smothered the merriment which I saw re- 
flected in Dr. Sutherland’s face; and just at 
that moment there came sauntering toward us 
a younger gentleman, whom our new friend 
presented as his travelling companion and 
friend, Mr. Perey Walton. 

** Ah, doctor,’ said Mrs. Merle, “you did 
not mention that you were accompanied !”’ and 
she graciously made room for the new-comer. 

But he did not accept the proffered seat, only 
leaned back against an adjacent pillar, and 
chatted pleasantly. 

On the instant of our introduction, I-noticed 
that he slightly started, and mere than once, 
as his eyes met mine, it was with a strange, 
peculiar look. 

Two hours afterward this man and I were 
walking in the moonlight, familiarly. How it 
happened, I scarcely knew. Perhaps the musie 
caused it—the divine waltz-music, that sent us 
floating round and round in widening circles— 
which, when ended, left us mutual friends. 
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Out on the beach, soft, gentle waves were 
breaking, as they did every pleasant night. 
We walked quietly for a time, amd then he ab- 
ruptly asked :— 

‘* Were you ever in Rome ?’’ 

** Yes, last year—Mrs. Merle and I.”’ 

‘* At what time ?’’ 

** In November.”’ 

**I saw you there.”’ 

‘*What? Are you certain? Where?’ I 
asked, surprisedly. 

‘Yes; you shall know. Look!’’ and from 
an inner pocket he took a small case, which he 
opened and showed me. 

Climax of wonders! Upon the white, creamy 
porcelain I saw my own face—a flattering like- 
ness, but my own, doubtless. I stood quite 
speechless, looking first at the pictured face, 
and then at the living one in the moonlight 
beside me. 

‘‘You are surprised, Miss Waite; but I can 
easily explain it all. Last November, as I was 
passing through one of the art galleries of 
Rome, I saw, leaning against a stone column, a 
woman’s figure. I caught a full glimpse of the 
face, and it impressed me deeply. You may 
not know it, Miss Waite, but you have just the 
sort of countenance that attracts an artist’s at- 
tention—one that is capable of the most vary- 
ing expression, and that speaks eloquently 


from the canvas. But that was not all—you 


are the image of one dead long since, whose 


”? 


memory is above all other memories. Very 
tender and low his voice grew here. ‘‘ That 
was the only glimpse I obtained, and I set 
eagerly to work to produce a likeness. Many 
changes were necessary before the effect quite 
suited me, but at last I felt entirely satisfied. 
I have copied other faces from memory, in the 
same way, but you are the first original it has 
ever been my good fortune to meet.’’ 

Well, it was certainly romantic. I remained 
quite dazed for a moment after he finished 
speaking, and then, from motives of curiosity 
and sympathy, I said to this young artist :— 

‘* Tell me of that other one.”’ 

With a moment’s hesitation, he began :— 

**She was my mother, and I have not seen 
her in q score of long years. My father was a 
tyrannical, cruel man, and with him her life was 
a burden. When I was a boy of ten, and away 


at school, she left his home, taking with her | 
She wrote | 


my only sister, a child of two years. 
me several letters, but I neither saw her after, 
nor ascertained her whereabouts. My father’s 
wrath was great at first, but he could discover 
no trace of his persecuted wife, though he 
sought her far and wide. As for me, I mourned 
her loss bitterly, but vainly. At last my father 


| died, remorseful and grieving, but his repent- 
| ance came too late. My mother must have 
| died, also, years ago, else I should have seen 
her long since.”’ 

** But your sister, do you imagine her still 
living ?’’ I inquired. 

‘*That I cannot tell; she was never men- 
tioned in any letters ; I think she is dead too.’’ 

How sad the strong man looked, as he stood 
with folded arms in the moonlight! 

‘*Poor, wronged mother!’? he went on; 
‘* poor little sister! How terrible that I know 
nothing of either! It is the one bitter thing 
in my prosperous life! and your face is so like 
my mother’s; so like my sister’s would have 
been, I imagine, had she lived.” 

** Perhaps she is not dead, and you wili find 
her yet.’’ 

‘*No; I have no hope,”’ he replied, wearily. 

We remained upon the beach until Mrs. 
| Merle and Dr. Sutherland came in search of 
us; then we all sauntered back to the house, 
| and, as it was late, bade each other good-night. 

Alone in my room, with the door securely 
| fastened, my first act was to take the picture 
| which Percy Walton had handed me, saying : 
| **You may not like me to keep this, I will 
| leave it in your hands,” from my pocket, and 
| give it careful inspection. And so my face was 
one to suit an artist’s fancy. I had never 
dreamed such a thing before, but had always 
supposed it possessed nothing above mediocrity. 
| Long I pondered over the strange, sad story 

heard that evening, and wondered where on 
earth the poor little sister-heart had refuge, 
| if, indeed, it had any this side heaven. 

The weeks following were most pleasant ones ; 
Mrs. Merle and I, under the protection of Dr. 
Sutherland and his friend, found the long sum- 
mer days passing quickly away. Both men 
were highly agreeable. I could not tell which 
to like best ; and they were the firmest friends, 
though Dr. Sutherland was fuliy fifteen years 
'older than his companion. Mrs. Merle’s 
thoughts began to suggest a romantic ending 





to the intimacy which had sprung up between 

Percy Walton and myself, but, though I was 
much with that gentleman, love was the last 
| thing in our thoughts—love of that sort, at 
| least. Sometimes it happened that the doctor’s 
escort fell to my share, when Percy Walton’s 
attentions were bestowed upon Mrs. Merle, 
But somehow I enjoyed that arrangement quite 
|} as well. Dr. Sutherland’s arm was just as 
| helpful in the rough places, his knowledge and 
| conversation were as interesting and extensive, 
| and his dark eyes and rich voice quite as ten- 
| der. 
| One evening, weeks after my first meeting 
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with these two, I was dressing for a grand hop, 
which was to take place in the hotel parlors. 


} should enter into further explanation. 


My dress was of some thin black stuff, covered | 


with fine old lace. I searched through my 
jewel-box, quite undecided as to the necessary 
ornaments. At last I selected a fine gold chain, 


and clasped it about my neck, when I suddenly | 


bethought me. Out from its hiding place ina 
securely locked drawer, I took a heavy gold 
bracelet of old-time workmanship, costly and 
exquisite. One blood-red stone, set firmly in 
the clasp, shone superbly in the bright gas- 


light. With that my toilet was quite com- 
plete. Then I hastened down stairs in time 


for the first dance, but it was not with Percy 
Walton. He was conversing with a group of 
ladies as I entered the room, and it was full 
an hour later that he came to me, as I stood 
in one of the long open windows, looking out 
over the roaring, majestic sea. 

‘“ Well, little friend,’’ he began, *‘I have 
come for my dance at last; the music is sound- 
ing, let us go.” 

As he took my hand for the dance, his eye 
fell upon the bracelet; in an instant he grew 
strangely white. 

‘“‘Where did you get that? for God’s sake 
tell me !’’ 


I was terribly frightened at his tone, but | 


managed to say :-— 

“It was my mother’s.’’ 

Without a word, he grasped my arm, and 
led me out unresistingly from the crowded, 
dazzling rooms, away from the eyes of people 
who were beginning to notice his strange man- 
ner, to a secluded portion of the wide piazza. 
Then he held out his hand, and I mechanically 
unclasped the bracelet. He examined it mi- 
nutely, by the light of a neighboring lamp, 
then replaced it upon my arm. 

‘“Wait here,’’ he said, ‘‘ until I return;’’ 
and in a moment was gone. 

It seemed searcely a minute before he re- 
Then 
he lifted the wrist which wore no ornament, 
and clasped that something about it. I held 
it up in the lamp rays, and lo! a broad band 


turned, holding something in his hand. 


of gold, with a flaming jewel in the clasp, en- 
circled it. My mother’s keepsake was mated 
perfegtly. 

‘* What does it mean ?’’ I stammered. 

He did not answer, only stood looking down 
at me in a strange manner, till I snatched 
both bracelets from my arms, and compared 
them carefully. They were alike, even to the 
inscription within, which read: ‘‘ Madeline, 
from H. W.”’ 

** Little sister !’’ cried a glad, exultant voice, 
and then I understood. It needed not that he 








Th? 


mystery which had encircled my life, and o 
which I have not before spoken, cleared as 
the painful suspense of Percy Walton’s termi- 
nated. At last I knew why I had never been 
familiar with a father’s name; why such a 
subject had been kept carefully from my atten- 
tion. 

‘* These were her favorite ornaments,”’ Percy, 
my brother, said, afterwards; ‘‘I remember 
that she frequently wore them, and this one 
bracelet was the only article of value that she 
took with her in her flight. I have kept its 
mate carefully all these long years, and at 
last I am recompensed for my love, and my 
suspense, better, God knows, than I had dared 
to hope.’’ 

And so my name became Edith Walton. 

‘The Waite-ing is finished,’’ laughed Percy, 
with an attempt at punning. 

‘‘And rewarded,’’ I said, with a sob of great 
joy. 

Later, on that same lovely evening, some one 
came to me with a second grand surprise—the 
crown of my happiness. 

‘* Edith,’’ he said, ‘‘ until to-night, I had 
not dared to hope for your love, but, now that 
I have heard of this new relationship, and 
know that Percy Walton can have no lover’s 
claim, I have come to learn my fate. Make it 
a blessed one, Edith !’’ 

And he who uttered these words was a man 
of forty-five, tall, handsome, with dark, thrill- 
ing eyes, and hair tinged slightly with gray. 

And now my name is Edith Sutherland. 


—_—<>°» —___—__ 


Wispom and virtue make the poor rich, and 
the rich honorable. 

We learn toclimb by keeping our eyes not 
on the hills that lie behind, but on the moun- 
tains that rise before us. 

Success rides on every hour; grapple it and 
you may win, but without a grapple, it will 
never go with you. Work is the weapon of 
honor, and he who lacks the weapon will never 
triumph. 

Apviczk ror THE Youne.— Avoid all 
boastings and exaggerations, backbiting, abuse, 
and evil speaking; slang phrases and oaths in 


Goop 


conversation ; depreciate no man’s qualities, 
and accept hospitalities of the humblest kind 
in a hearty and appreciative manner; avoid 
giving offence, and if you do offend, have the 
manliness to apologize ; infuse as much elegance 
as possible into your thoughts as well as your 
actions ; and, as you avoid vulgarities, you will 
increase the enjoyment of life, and grow in the 
respect of others. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BOX FOR SOILED CUFFS, COLLARS, ETC. 

Tue foundation of the box is card-board, mea- 
suring fifteeen inches in height and seventeen 
in diameter, it is covered with black velvet, em- 
broidered as shown in Fig. 2 with gold-colored 


Fig. 1. 





silk. The spaces between the oblongs are 
filled with long stitches, worked alternatel7 
with blue-and-crimson silk. The drape which 
is attached to the lid measures, in the deepest 


Fig. 2. 





part of each point, five inches ; it is finished 
with a silk cord and crimson -and- gold tas- 
sels. The box may be lined with vashmere 
or glazed lining according to taste. The lid is 
covered in two parts, that forming the border 





DESIGN FOR CORNER PIECE FOR TIDY.. 
Hosen work, embroidered on Java canvas 
with colored thread. 
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BRUSH FOR DUSTING SILK. 
Tus brush, which is intended to be used for 


rushing silk materials, is composed of a small 
5 
piece of wood, measuring two inches in width, 
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Fig. 1. 





being padded with wadding to give it a soft, and five in length, covered with scarlet cloth. 
rounded appearance, a cord like that on the | On this is fixed the brush itself, which is of 


drape is sewn at each edge of the border. 





crochet, worked with scarlet and black wool, as 
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shown in Fig. 3; for which make a chain the 
length of the wood, and work one double into 
every stitch until you have worked the width 
of the wood, one row black and one red. This | 
surface is then covered with loops of chain; 
work one double into a stitch of surface, eleven 


Fig. 2. 





chain, one double into the next stitch; work 
this way all down one row in scarlet wool, then 
down the next with black, so on alternately 
all through. On these rows of chain is worked 
an edge with the reverse color, one double un- 
der the chain, three chain, one double under 


Fig. 3. 
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the next loop of chain. Repeat. The brush 
is sewn to the back with a needle and black | 
wool; the handle is formed of the foot of a hare | 
or fawn, and ornamented with a bow of scarlet 
ribbon. 


> 


LACE FOR UNDERLINEN (CROCHET). 

Aone 34 stitches. 1st row. Miss 5, 1 treble, 
3 times alternately 1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble, 
then 11 chain, miss 13, 1 treble, 4 times al- 


| next chain stitch. 


| 1 treble of 2d row. 


ternately 1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble. 2d. 4 
chain, the first 3 to form 1 treble, 4 treble 
with 1 chain between each in the separate 
chain stitches, 11 chain, 1 treble in last of 11 
chain, 4 times alternately 1 chain, 1 treble in 
3d. 4 chain, the first 3 to 
form 1 treble, 4 treble with 1 chain between 
each in the separate chain stitches, 6 chain, 1 
double in centre of 3 rows of chain (under- 
neath), 6 chain, 1 treble before next treble, 4 
times alternately 1 chain, 1 treble in next 
chain stitch. 4th. Like the 2d, but crochet 13 
chain instead of 11, and miss 13 instead of 11. 
5th to Tth. Like the 1st to 3d, but at the end 
continue for the 7th row, 7 chain, 1 double in 
vertical part of last treble in 5th row, 3 chain, 
1 double in centre of 3 chain which formed 1 
treble in 4th row. 8th. 5 times alternately 4 





chain, 3 long treble drawn up together in 7 
chain, 4 chain, 4 treble with 1 chain between 
each in next 4 separate chain stitches, 13 
chain, miss 13, 1 treble, 4 times alternately 1 
chain, 1 treble in next chain stitch. 9th to 
11th. Like ist to 3d, but at the end of the llth 
row, crochet 6 times alternately 9 chain, 3 long 
treble drawn up together in 4 chain of 8th row, 
then 4 chain, 1 treble in 3 chain, which formed 
12th. 6 double in 3 chain, 
5 times 12 double in 9 chain, then 7 double in 
7 chain, 4 chain, 4 treble with 1 chain between 
each in next 4 separate chain stitches, 13 
chain, miss 13, 1 treble, 4 times alternately 1 
chain, 1 treble in separate chain stitch; re- 
peat lst to 12th row, but in every repetition 
crochet instead of the 6th of the Ist 12 double 
of the 12th row, 1 long treble in the 7th of the 
last 12 double of the 12th row of the previous 
pattern. 
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EMBROIDERED BASKET TO HANG 
AGAINST A WALL. 

Tue basket is made of a tin mould, which 
imitates the shape of a sea-shell. It is lined 
with blue satin, and covered on the outside 
with black cashmere, on which are embroi- 
dered the pretty designs which we give in Figs. 
2and 3. The leaves and stems of Fig. 2 are 
embroidered with shaded brown silk, and the 





not included in the pattern, and are always to 
be knitted plain, taking off the 1st stitch with- 
out knitting. 1st row. * 2 purl, 1 plain, knit 2 
together, 6 plain, 2 purl, over, 1 plain, over; 
repeat from *. 2d. * 3 purl, 2 plain, 5 purl, 
purl 2 together, 1 purl, 2 plain; repeat from *. 
3d. * 2 purl, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 4 plain, 
2 purl, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain; re- 
peat from*. 4th. 5 purl, 2 plain, 3 purl, purl 2 


Fig. 1. 





blossoms with violet, white, and green silks in 
In Fig. 3, foliage is worked with 
green-shaded silk, and the pattern with red, 
blue, and yellow. Before the blue satin lining 
is put in, the frame is slightly wadded, and the 
satin is then quilted with blue silk. A ruch- 
ing of blue satin ribbon is then sewn round 
the basket, and blue silk cords are threaded 
through metal rings covered with blue chenille. 


point russe. 


= oa—__—_ 


QUILT (KNITTED). 


Tue following, called the lyre pattern, is a 
handsome one for knitting a quilt in stripes. 
As we consider a quilt always is more effective if 
not knitted very fine, we would recommend No. 
6 3-thread cotton, and needles No. 14. Each 
repetition of the pattern requires 14 stitches, 
therefore cast on as many times 14 as will 
make the stripe of the width you wish, adding 
2 stitches at each end for the edges, which are 








together, 1 purl, 2 plain; repeat from *. 5th. 
* 2 purl, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 2 plain, 2 purl, 
2 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 2 plain; repeat 
from *. 6th. * 7 purl, 2 plain, 1 purl, purl 2 to- 
gether, 1 purl, 2 plain; repeat from*. 7th. * 2 
purl, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 2 purl, 3 plain, 
over, 1 plain, over, 3 plain; repeat from *. 8¢h. 
* 9 purl, 2 plain, knit 2 together, 2 plain; re- 
peat from *. 9th. * 2 purl, over, 1 plain, 
over, 2 purl, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 6 plain ; 
repeat from *. 10th. * 5 purl, purl 2 together, 
1 purl, 2 plain, 3 purl, 2 plain ; repeat from *. 
11th. * 2 purl, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 1 
plain, 2 purl, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 4 plain ; 
repeat from *. 12h. *3 purl, purl 2 together, 
1 purl, 2 plain, 5 purl, 2 plain; repeat from *. 
13th. * 2 purl, 2 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 2 
plain, 2 purl, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 2 plain ; 
repeat from *. 14th. *1 purl, purl 2 together, 
1 purl, 2 plain, 7 purl, 2 plain ; repeat from *. 
15th, * 2 purl, 3 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 3 
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plain, 2 purl, 1 plain, knit 2 together; repeat | 
from *. 16th. * Purl 2 together, 2 plain, 9 
purl, 2 plain ; repeat from *. 





Se ee 


KNITTED OVERSHOES FOR EVENING 
WEAR. 
4 oz. double Berlin wool, a pair of No. 12 
needles. Cast on 15 stitches, knit a plain row ; 





Fig. 2. 


Details of Embroidered Basket to Hang against a Wall. 


then knit 50 rows, increasing a stitch at the 

end of every row. This must be done by knit- | 
ting two stitches in one ; if this number of rows | 
makes the toe too deep, knit a few less. At | 
the end of the 50 rows, cast off 11 stitches, knit | 
to the end of the row; then knit on 11 only a 


“ 





piece sufficiently long to go round the foot; 
knit it to the 11 stitches cast off. Knit the re- 
mainder of the stitches, and take up a stitch 
on each row of the piece for the back of the 
foot. On these knit a looped fringe to finish 
the shoe, thus: The into the next 
stitch, wind the wool three times round the 
first finger of the left hand, and over the 
needle; then knit it off in the usual way. 


needle 


Fig. 3. 


(See page 428.) 


Now take the stitch up again with the left 
needle, and make another stitch. Every stitch 
is worked in this manner. Then knit 2 more 
rounds, and cast off. These shoes are prettier 


and warmer if knitted in two colors, in alter- 
nate stripes of 2 rows each. 


They may also 
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be knitted in alternate stitches; the different 
colors are carried dn and worked in on one side 
of the work only. A sole is required for the 
shoe; it may be of fleecy or of cork covered 
with quilted satin to match the wools. 


————__ ee 


INSERTION FOR UNDERLINEN. 
MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET. 


1st round. Miss 1 loop, 3 treble; repeat. 2d. 
1 treble between the 2 three trebles, 3 chain ; 
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repeat. Repeat these two rows along the other 
side of the mignardise. 








CASE FOR COMBS AND BRUSHES. 
Tus case may be made of Holland, drill, or 
ticking ; it is cut in one piece, measuring ten 


Fig. 1. 





inches wide, and twenty-five inches in length, 
each end is tarned up five and a half inches, 


Fig. 2. 
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leaving a plain piece in the centre of three 





| 
| 


| inches wide. 


Fig. 3, with bands of two colored braids, fixed 
with herring-bone, cross, and long stitches, or 


Fig. 3. 





it may be embroidered with cross-stitch design, 
as shown in the open case, Fig. 1. 





STRAW HAND-BAG. 
(See colored design in Front of Book.) 

Tuts bag is made of straw, plaited in and 
out, and finished with a fancy straw edge all 
round. The handle is of straw. The follow- 
ing cut shows the exact manner of making ; it 



































is twenty-two inches long, and ten and a half 


The bag at the sides is of blue 


inches. The case is ornamented according to | cashmere, blue button, cord, and tassels. 
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Lecipes. 


A Rich Taankservine Prppine. 
Ingredients. —One pound of finely sifted flour, 

Four ounces of stoned raisins, 
Four ounces of sifted sugar, 
Four ounces of currants, 
Four ounces of fresh butter, 
Eight eggs, 
One wineglass of French brandy, 
One gill of yeast. 


Dissolve the yeast in half a pint of tepid milk, | 





strain, and mix with it a large handful of the flour, | 


working it lightly with the fingers of one hand to 
form a light, soft dough. 
the ‘‘sponge,”’ into a deep basin, cover it with a 
cloth, and leave it in a warm place to rise—this will 
take one and a half to two hours, Just before the 
sponge is ready, place the remainder of the flour on 
& pastry slab in a heap, make a hollow in the centre, 
break the eggs into it, add a good pinch of salt, the 
butter just warmed, the sugar, and the brandy ; 
work all lightly together with the fingers of both 
hands, beating the mixture so as to beat the air 
into it; then work in the sponge in the same way, 
and lastly, the raisins and currants. Place the 
paste in a large mould, well buttered, and put it in 
a warm place to rise. The mould should be suffi- 
ciently high to allow the pudding to rise. 
has well risen, bake it in a moderate oven for about 
a couple of hours. Serve hot with the following 
sauce in a boat: Boil a pot of any kind of jam with 
half a pint of water and a few lumps of sugar; 
strain, and add one gill or more of rum. 
Roast TurKEy. 

Pluck, singe, draw, wipe thoroughly, and truss a 
fine turkey, stuff it with plain forcemeat, pack it 
up in some thin slices of fat bacon, and over that a 
sheet of buttered paper; put in a hot oven, basting 
frequently with butter. A quarter of an hour be- 
fore it is done, remove the paper and slices of bacon. 
Sprinkle with salt just before serving. Garnish 
with pork sausages, and serve with a tureen of 
gravy. Time of roasting, two to three hours, ac- 
cording to size. 

THANKSGIVING CAKE. 


Ingredients.—One pound of butter, Nine eggs, 
One pound of sifted loaf sugar, 
One pound of flour, Half a nutmeg, 
One teaspoonful of mixed cinnamon 
and mace, ground, 
Two ounces of candied lemon peel, 
Two ounces of blanched and chopped 
almonds, 
Half a pound of dried currants. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; add the 
eggs, well beaten, mix in the flour, and add other 
ingredients. Beat all thoroughly together, and 
bake two hours in a moderate oven. 


Put this, which is called | 


Oyster Stew. 

Ingredients. —Oysters, one quart, 

Milk, two-thirds of a cupful, 

Butter size of an egg, 

Pepper, Mace, 

Flour, a teaspoonful. 
Dip the oysters from the liquor carefully with a 
fork, put them into a saucepan with the butter, put 
them on to the fire till the butter melts, then add 
the milk with the flour mixed with it; add a little 
pepper and mace; should the oysters be too fresh, 
add a little salt. Let it boil up once, and serve im- 
mediately. It is excellent. 

Rice CroQetres, 

Ingredients.—Half a pound of rice, 

One quart of milk, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Quarter of a pound of white sugar, 

Grated rind of one lemon, 

Five eggs, yelks only. 
Boil the rice in the milk and butter. Put the milk 
on cold ; when it comes to a boil set it where it will 


| Only simmer until soft, then add sugar and the 


When it | 


grated rind of a lemon and the yelks of eggs. Stir 
all the time until it thickens; do not let it boil. 
Spread it out on a dish, and when quite cold form 
into small balls or squares; dip them into beaten 
egg and then into bread-crums twice; lay them one 


| by one into a wire basket, which put in a pan of 





boiling lard; fry a light brown; drain well, and 
sift powdered sugar over them. 


PumpPxin Pres. 

Ingredients.—To every quart of pumpkin, strained, 

Six eggs, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

Half a pint of sweet milk, 

Three-quarters of a pound of white 

sugar, 

One tablespoonful of French brandy, 

One gill of Madeira or sherry wine. 
Cut the pumpkin into large pieces; peel these, and 
put them in cold water over a very siow fire; sim- 
mer, without boiling, until every piece is tender. 
Then strain through a colander, and afterwards 
through coarse muslin, squeezing out every drop of 
water. To every quart of the pumpkin, add the 
ingredients given above, beating the eggs till thick 
and light, and stirring the butter and sugar toa 
cream. When well mixed, bake in a puff paste. 


Sunt Puppia. 
Ingredients.—One cup of suet, One cup of milk, 
One cup of molasses, 

One cup of raisins, 
Teaspoonful of soda, 
Flour enough to stiffen. 


| Boil or stearm four hours. 
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CuoKIEs. Cocoanut CHEESE-CAKES. 
Ingredients. —One and a half cup of white sugar, Ingredients.—Four ounces of butter, 
Two eggs, Eight ounces of sifted white sugar, 


Half a cup of leaf lard, 

Half a cup of sweet milk, 

Half a cup of butter, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

Half a teaspoonful of seasoning to 

taste, 

Flour to stiffen. 
Stir the sugar and half the butter to a cream, add- 
ing gradually the eggs, well beaten, the milk, and 
all the other ingredients except the flour, lard, and 
butter. When well mixed, stir in sifted flour till 
you have a stiff dough. Knead in then, the lard 
and butter, and roll out, using flour as needed. 
When about as thick as pie-crust, cut with the edge 
of a tumbler into cakes. Bake ina quick oven, and 
sprinkle with sugar while hot. 

Harp GINGERBREAD. 


Ingredients. —Two cups of sugar, 

Four teaspoonfuls of ginger, 

Two cups of molasses, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 

Two cups of butter, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt, 

Flour to make a stiff dough, 

Two teaspoonfuls of soda. 
Mix the ingredients well together, adding iced 
water to moisten. Roll out on a pie-board, and cut 
in thin, round cakes. Bake in a quick oven till 
brown. This makes a very nice spice-cake, if all- 
spice or cloves are substituted for the ginger. 

Lunxcneon Bons. 

Ingredients. —One pound of flour, One egg, 

Six ounces of butter, 

Quarter of a pint of milk, 

Quarter of a pound of sugar, 

One dessertspoonful of baking powder, 

Five drops of essence of lemon. 
Warm the butter without oiling it; beat it witha 
wooden spoon; stir the flour in gradually with the 
sugar, and mix these ingredients well together. 
Make the milk Inkewarm, beat it ap with the yelk 
of the egg and the essence of lemon, and stir these 
to the flour, ete. Add the baking powder, beat the 
dough well for about ten minutes, divide it into 
twenty-four pieces, put them into buttered tins or 
coups, and bake in a brisk oven from twenty to 
thirty minutes. 

SEED-CAKE. 

Ingredienis.—One pound of butter, 

One pound of sifted sugar, 

One pound of flour, Eight eggs, 

One ounce of caraway seeds. 
Beat the butter to a cream; add the sugar. Beat 
whites and yelks of eggs separately; add to the 
sugar and butter. Stir in the flour gradually; 
beat all together, adding the seeds last. Put the 
batter in a tin pan lined with buttered paper. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


One cocoanut, Four eggs, 

Grated rind of one lemon. 
Melt together slowly the butter and sugar. Pour 
them out when they have boiled a couple of min- 
utes, ard let them cool. Take the inside out of the 
cocoanut, pare off the brown skin, then rasp the nut, 
and mix with the sugar and butter; add the grated 
rind of lemon, eggs, and the milk of the nut if per- 
feetly good. Line small tart-tins with puff paste, 
and fill them with the mixture. Bake in a brisk 
oven. Or the tins may be buttered, and the mix- 
| ture baked without paste. 





Lemon Puppina. 

Ingredients.—Half a pound of bread-crums, 

Six ounces of sugar, 

Six ounces of suet, 

Juice of one lemon, Two eggs, 

Rind of one lemon, grated. 
Mix and boil two hours in a buttered mould. Serve 
with or without wine sauce. 


CHICKEN JELLY. 


Ingredients. —One pair of chickens, 

Two tablespoonfuls of Worcester sa.uce, 

Two tablespoonfuls of walnut sauce, 

One tablespoonful of salt, 

Half a teaspoonful of mace, 

Half a teaspoonful of cloves and all- 

spice, 

Ten eggs, Two lemons. 
Boil the chickens till you can pull the meat from 
the bones. Allow the bones to boil half an hour 
longer, stand it in a cool place, and it will jelly. 
Next day cut the meat in small pieces, melt the 
jelly and put the meat in; add the sauces and spice ; 
boil the eggs hard and cut in slices, also the lemons; 
line a mould or bowl with these slices, pour in the 
mixture, and let it stand in a cool place (but not 
freeze). The water should just cover the chicken 
when put to boil. This is a very ornamental dish, 
| and keeps good a long time. 





Baked Rice Puppinea. 


Ingredients.—Twenty spoonfuls of rice, 
Ten spoonfuls of drawn butter, 
Twenty spoonfuls of sugar, 
Two spoonfuls of salt, One nutmeg, 
Two quarts of milk, Four eggs. 
Mix rice and milk together; add sngar, butter, 
eggs well beaten, and spice. Bake two hours. 
Eaten hot or ccid. It does not require sauce. 
Tomato Orstex Soup. 
Ingredients. —Five large, ripe tomatoes, 
Oue pint of water, 
One quart of milk, 
Two crackers, 
Soda, Pepper and salt. 
Cut the tomatees fine and boil in one pint of water, 
| with a teaspoonful of soda; add milk, small piece 
| of butter, season with pepper and salt, and thicken 
with two crackers pounded fine. Serve hot. 


Butter, 
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Home Anusements and Juvenile Department, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A consonant. 2. A pronoun. 3. Fire. 4. A 
mechanic. 5. A feathered animal of dingy hue. 
6. What will burn. 7. One who writes in cipher. 
8. A national holiday. 9. Reproof. 10. Flour- 


sa 
coe ae 
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ishing in the air. 11. Safeguard. 12. Delicate. 
13. Dizzy. 14. Dried grass. 15. Sometimes a 
The central word, 
from top te bottom, and across, is one of the pleas- 
antest festivals of the year. 


vowel, sometimes a consonant. 


DIAGONAL WORD. 

1. Waar can be forgiven. 
written. 3. One who has the care of game. 4. The 
method of killing whales. 5. With thought. 6. 
A delivious piece of pastry. 7. Proprietors of ves- 
sels. 8. May be either a watch oraclock. 9. Per- 
taining to money. 10. A small sea fish. 

The word spelled diagonally from top to bottom 
reading from left te right, and from bottom to top 
reading from left to right, is a favorite Thanksgiv- 
ing dish. 


2. Aclaim to have 


BURIED INSECTS. 
1. Be sure you get that cube even, James. 
2. It was part of my collection Harry destroyed. 
3. Did you seratch your hand on a brier-bush or 
nettle ? 
4. AsTI passed, I saw Ralph, with his hat off, ly- 
ing on the grass. 


} 
5. There is a strong national prejudice against | 


your proposal. 
6. There will be a raffle at the fair this evening. 


CHARADES. 
No. 1. 
My first in any city street 
In noisy motion you may meet. 
My second may be heard each day 
To express grief, joy, fear, dismay. 
VOL. XCVII.—26 


My third is now before your eyes, 
Easily guessed, if you are wise. 

My whole may be your own to claim, 
For it is a fair lady’s name. 


No. 2. 
Enveloped in a solemn gloom my first has ofttimes 
been ; 
And sometimes dressed in bright array, as all of us 
have seen. 


My second forms a sweet retreat, where you and I 
might stray ; 

And as we walk, with converse sweet, enjoy a pleas- 
ant day. 

My whole’s a deadly poison, with flowers of purple 
dye, 

And fruit in tempting clusters, delightful to the 
eye. 


ENIGMAS. 
No. 1. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 4, 11, 3, isa sprite. 

My 10, 2, 7, 8, is a title of nobility. 

My 9, 11, 6, is a carpenter’s tool. 

My 1, 5, 12, is bright and animated. 

My whole is a great English holiday in November. 


No. 2. 

I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 8, 16, 4, 13, is a place of traffic. 

My 7, 11, 6, 12, 10, is an immense body of water. 

My 8, 15, 5, 4, 2, is a kind of crown. 

My 14, 2, 16, 4, 13, is an organ of the body. 

My 13, 3, 9, 17, 5, is a stain. 

My 8, 6, 13, 1, is a small, destructive insect. 

My 7, 3, 8, 2, is what all writers seek. 

My 4, 12, 8, 2, 6, is a favorite character in Shak- 
speare. 

My whole is the title of one of Walter Seott’s 
novels, 


SQUARE WORDS. 








No. 1. 
1. Atr in motion. 2. A thought. 3. Tidings. 
4. Rush. 
No. 2. 
1. Fiction. 2. Cold. 3. Orgwm of’ vision. 
—____ he ———— 
GAMES. 


THE READER. 


Tats is a most laughable game, and, though very 
simple, rarely fils to excite great mirth. One of 
the party assumes the post of “‘ Reader,”’ whilst her 
companions each choose a trade or profession, being 
careful not to fix on those too closely resembling each 
| other. The Reader then commences reading aloud 
some short article from 2 newspaper or book (some- 
t 


| 
} 
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thing of the narrative kind being most effective), | FOUR CORNERS. 

every now and then pausing and glancing at one of | Tq1s game only requires five players, four of whom 

the other players, who, without a moment’s hesita- ' take their places, each in one corner of the room, 

tion, must substitute for the word about to be pro- | the fifth, called ‘* He,” remaining in the centre. 

nounced some one relating to her trade or profession, | The four others keep changing places. Meanwhile 

the Reader afterwards going on as though no inter- ‘He’? must endeavor to slip into one of the vacant 

ruption had taken place. | corners. If he succeeds in doing this, the one whose 
We give an example :-— | place he has appropriated becomes ‘‘He.’’ This 
Julia. T will be Reader. You, Mary, shall be a game can be equally well played ina garden, four 

Buteher; Constance a Milliner; Jane a Baker; | trees or bushes serving for corners. 

Fanny a Grocer; Clara an Ironmonger; Ellen a 

Pastry Cook; Annie a Haberdasher; and Kate a THE CONJUROR. 


Cheesemonger. Tue wit of this game consists in guessing a word 
Now to begin. ae ‘ Boot placed after several others. It is generally agreed, 
Julia. Boiling with indignation at Louis’s insult- | between the leader of it and the one on whom the 

ing defiance, Ronald returned to his (looks at Mary)— | +4. is imposed, that it shall come immediately after 


Mary. Sirloin. some four-footed object, such as an animal or a piece 
Julia. In the (looks at Constance)— | of furniture. For instance, if Emily wishes Fanny 
Constance. Show-room. | to guess the word decided on, she will say, ‘Clara 
Julia, Determined at daybreak to summon him | pas been oat shopping; she has brought home a silk 
forth to (looks at Jane)— | dress, séme French flowers, a set of pearls, a chest 
Jane. Hot rolis. | of drawers, a bonnet, a shawl, ete. ete.; which will 
Julia. Or (looks at Fanny)~ | she find the most useful toher?”” Upon this Fanny 
Fanny. Best Mocha coffee. | has no difficulty in guessing that ‘‘bonnet”’ is the 
Julia. He often repeated the words “Her” (looks | word, that being preceded by the name of an article 
at Clara)— | with four feet. 


Clara. Fiat-irons. | 


Julia. Have never wandered from you. Ah, | 
should this indeed be the case! And Alice loved | 
(looks at Ellen)— 





thot 
inal 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OCTOBER 





Ellen. Raspberry tarts. | a Sean. A 
Julia. After all! But from Louis his hemor de- | Answer to Geographical Pyramid. 
manded (looks at Annie)— B 
Annie. A pair of lamb’s-wool stockings. PAU 
Julia. And (looks at Kate)— NEVEL 
Kate. ‘The finest Stilton cheese. BAVARIA 
Julia. Bither of which he feared the proud (looks RIVGRANDE 
at Mary)— JESSOISLAND 
Mary. Calf's-head. FORMOSASTRAIT 
Julia, Would never stoop to grant. Yet, to level 
a (looks at Constanee)— Answer to Rillof Fare in a Diamond. 
Constance. Reel of ectton. 
Julia. Against the brother of Alice—against him P 7 EF 
to whom he had been a constamt friend and compan- 2 
ion in (locks at Jane)— CANDY 
Jane. Salty Lunns. MADEIRA 
Julia. And (lodks at Fammy) CRABAPPLE 
Fanny. Turkey figs. LAMPREY 
Julia. And perhaps by a single (looks at Clara)— APPLE 
Clara. Coal-scuttle. ALE 
Julia. To destroy him, the (leoks at Ellen)— E 
Ellen. Currant cake. 
Julia. Ana (looks at Annie)— Answers to Hidden Birds. —1. Owl. 2. Ostrich. 
Annie. Doe-skin driving-gloves. |3. Crow. 4. Canary. 5. Eagle. 
Julia. Of his amiable (looks at Kate)— Answers to Charades.—\. Weathereock. 2. Cork- 
Kate. Pats of fresh butter. screw. 
Julia. And (looks xt Mary)— | Answer to Transposition. —C—ove. L—ove. 
Mary. Mutton-chops. | D—ove. M—ove. 


Julia. Ve felt that, should this happen, he eenld Answers to Conundrums.—1. Tables. 2. Clocks. 


never forgive himself. But there was no (locks at 3. Pitehers 4. Saws. 5. Windows. 
Answers to Anagrams.—1. Antelope. 2. Acade- 


Constance)— — : 
Constance. Blonde veil and orange-blossom. | mies. 2. Wealth. 4. Determination 5. Peniten- 
Jnlia, Tt was (locks at Jane)— |tiary. 6. Revolution. 7. Chandeliers. 8. Tele- 


Jane. Cresty leaves, ete. | graph. 
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Hiterary Dotices, 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lirrixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOMER, by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Honor- 
ary Student of Christ Church. One of the series of 
Literature Primers, and a most valuable addition to 
the text-books of the student of classics. It is full 
of interesting information and criticisms, that make 
it not only an important book of reference, but most 
agreeable reading for the general public. To those 
who are not Greek scholars, and do not expect to 
study Homer in the original, it gives a most valua- 
ble and clear idea of the great poet. 

THE ARAB WIFE, a Romance of the Polynesian 
Sea. A trashy record of doy pirate adventures, 
which would be fitting in the much-to-be-condemned 
juvenile periodicals of the day, but not worthy of 
publication in any other form. 

A SUMMER IDYL, by Christian Reid. A 
charming story of a summer spent in Western North 
Carolina, in which a love tale is woven amidst tis 
most beautiful descriptions of scenery and free out- 
of-door life. 

THE HOUSE OF THE TWO BARBELS#, by 
André Theuriet. . A story of French domestic life, 
written in pleasing style. 

IN PARADISE, from the German of Paul Heyse. 
A romance of Bohemian life in Munich, in which 
the reader is introduced toa set of characters who 
treat religion and the obligations of society with a 
freedom utterly to be condemned. Already we 
have expressed our opinion with regard to the ob- 
jectionable features of this ‘‘ Collection of Foreign 
Authors,”’ which only appeal to the lowest tastes. 
‘In Paradise”’ is in every way a book to be avoided 
by the lovers of pure, high-toned literature. 

MRS. GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS, by 
Julian Hawthorne. A cleverly written and inter- 
esting story. 

SAFAR HADGI; or, Russ and Turcoman, from 
the French of Prince Lubornirski. A story of Rus- 
sian life at a military station, and giving clever 
pictures of Russian customs and superstitions. 


From J. B. Lipprscortr & Co., Philadelphia :— 
MOLLY BAWN, by the author of ‘‘Phyllis.*’ One 
of the most sprightly and fascinating novels published | 
for a long time. 
ine, and the book is full of witty, clever dialogues, 
which tell the story of Molly’s love. The hero, 
Tedeastle George Luttrell, is worthy of just such a 
heroine, and the book, without any great depth, is 


Molly Bawn is a bewitching hero- 


one that is most pleasant reading. 





From T. B. Peterson & Brotners, Phila. :— 

SAVELI’S EXPIATION, and SONIA. Two 
novels from the French of Henry Greville, both pic- 
tures of Russian life amongst the“serfs and their 
masters, and both powerfully written works. The 
author has resided for many years in Russia, and | 
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has studied the various phases of life which she de- 
scribes graphically and in interesting stories. 

From Duncan Brotuers, Chicago :— 

HOW TQ BE PLUMP; or, Talks on Physiolo- 
gical Feeding, by T. C. Duncan, M.D., Editor of 
the ‘* United States Medical Investigator,’’ author 
of ‘‘ Diseases of Infants and Children,’’ with their 
Homeopathic Treatment, ete. 

From Ler & Suerarp, Boston :— 

DETERIORATION AND RACE EDUCATION, 
with Practical Application to the Condition of the 
People and Industry, by Samuel Royce. The author 
thus introduces his book: ‘‘ The writer of this work 
sets out with an inquiry into the condition of the 
people, and from the vast array of facts relative to 
the increase of the rate of mortality, insanity, and 
the deepening dye of criminality, comes to the con- 
clusion that the human race is threatened by de- 
generating tendencies. The author next gives a 
rapid sketch of opinions of the great thinkers of the 
world—past as well as present—concerning the car- 
dinal principles of Education, and proceeds to estab- 
lish his own doctrine of Race Education, cr Heredi- 
tary Culture. He endeavors to prove that the pre- 
servation of the human race is the primany function 
of Education. He shows that a true Education must 
be organic and of a nature to become hereditary. 
He contrasts the proposed Race Education with our 
present scholastic tattooing. He sketches the history 
of general and Industrial Education, as well as of 
civilization. The claims of classical and scientific 
Education are fully examined. The necessity of 
organizing kindergartens is dwelt upon; woman’s 
work in society and civilization is shown, and Edu- 
cation exhibited asa social science. Pauperism is 
considered as the great deterioration of the race, 
which must be combated by Industrial Education. 
The work concludes with the application of the prin- 
ciples of the Race Education to the present crisis, 
and especially to the American people, to whom an 
appeal is made to do its duty to the rising genera- 
tion, for whom to live is our duty.” 

From CaHarues 8S. CLARKE, Jr., Jersey City :— 

CHU MS, a Naterical Sketch. A clever little love 
story, that is humorously told, and full of sprightly 
dialogue. 


Gur Gem- Ghai. 





NovemsBer, 1878. 

We send out our November number with a cer- 
tainty that our readers will find it as full of good 
things as a New England table on Thanksgiving 
Day. The steel plate is one of Darley’s master- 
pieces, and tells its pathetic story in the attitudes 
of the striking group, and the prison eell. Our 
mammoth Fashion plate is unusually fine, and every 
taste will be suited in the variety of color and form 
it offers for the dresses to be made by those consult- 


Cy 
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ing it. At a season when every one’s wardrobe is 
more or less a matter of deep interest, we are sure 
many fair readers will hold consultation as to which 
of the pretty patterns is the very dest of all. 

The straw hand bag, given in colors, is one of the 
novelties of fancy work which can be made by any 
lady of taste. The material is the straw braid used 
in bonnets some years ago, and the shape given is 
one of the most convenient and fashionable. 

The usual pages of music are given, that could 
not be purchased separately for more than the price 
of the entire magazine. 

Our literary department cannot be excelled, with 
such a galaxy of names as Marian Reeves, Au- 
gusta De Bubna, Marian Couthouy, L. C. Churchill, 
and others. The ‘‘ Ivory Gates’’ increases in inter- 
est as the story goes on, and our readers all over the 
country are expressing their admiration of its origin- 
ality and beauty. 

We give some recipes suitable to the preparation 
for a Thanksgiving dinner or old-fashioned tea 
party, and the usual supply of puzzles and games 
for the little folks. 

Mr. Frost’s delineation of the trials of a man in 
obtaining the Thanksgiving turkey will be appre- 
ciated by all, and may suggest local express carts 
to over-energetic marketers. 

In the Work Department will be found a variety 
of pretty things, that will suggest Christmas sewing, 
for precent giving, to the tasteful and industrious. 





Haste in making one’s plans is less valuable than 
slowness and sureness in the consideration, and all 
due speed and promptitude in carrying them out. 
Hasty impressions of things are as certain to be 
wrong as hasty impressions of people; and the half 
knowledge that results from a superficial scamper 
through places is almost worse than no knowledge at 
all. Undue haste, indeed, which must not be con- 
founded with energetic action wisely considered and 
powerfully performed, is a form of unwisdom to be 
deprecated wherever met with, and is sure never to 
come to good ends. It is hetter to go upstairs step 
by step with safety, if a little slow, than to break 
your shins by mounting twoat a time, and tumbling 
over your own feet; and it is better to come down 
at a sensible and rational speed, than to make one 
stride, and that a long one, from the top to the bot- 
tom, with a broken neck or a bruised baek as the 





up the mountain than rush along at railroad pace, 


and lay the foundation of a heart disease in conse- 


quence; and, in all things, ‘‘slow and sure” goes | 


further than “rash and swift,’’ and the accomplish- 
ment of the end is more important than the qnick- 
ness of the means by which that accomplishment 
may be brought about, but also may be entirely 
frustrated instead. 

Let the domestic circle be the seene of woman’s 
ministrations, her infant group the subjects for 
whom she legislates, and home the sphere where in- 
fluence is exerted by a well-ordered life and godly 
conversation. 








Never take ‘‘Come and see me’’ as a phrase 
meant in earnest unless it is accompanied with a 
date. Such an invitation amounts to nothing at all. 
If a lady or gentleman desires your company, he or 
she will appoint a time for your visit. ‘‘Call on me 


when you can make it convenient,’ “Drop in as . 


you are passing,” ‘‘ Make us a visit whenever you 
have an hour or two to spare,”’ are social ambiguities 
by which men and women of the world understand 
that they sre not expected to do the thing requested. 
When people wish to be cheaply polite, there is no- 
thing like this vagueness. The complimentary small 
change of society must always be taken at a large 
discount. It is never worth its face, or anything 
like it. Yet it isa convenient medium of exchange, 
and heavy debts of gratitude that ought to be re- 
quited in better coin are often paid with it. Peo- 
ple who have more polish than principle use it lav- 
ishly—plain, blunt, honest men sparingly, or not at 
all. Whoever makes a friendly visit to a fashiona- 
ble house on the strength of a mere ‘‘ Come and see 
me,’’ will very often find that the family circle he 
has dropped into by request is as ungenial as the 
Arctic circle; and he will probably leave it with a 
chilly feeling that will cool his ardor for venturing 
into the same high latitude again. But when a 
whole-souled man, whom you know to be your 
friend, grasps you vigorously by the hand, and says, 
‘Come and dine with me to-day; dinner on the 
table at five o’clock; be sure to come; we shall ex- 
pect you,”’ you can take it for certain that your pre- 
sence is warmly desired. It is pleasant always to 
make or receive a visit from a friend, but a nod on 
the street is all-sufficient from a fashionable ac- 
quaintance. 

Goperr's Lapy’s Boox.—This popular periodical 
has been reduced to the low price of $2.00 per year, 
making it the cheapest as well as the best lady’s 
magazine in the country. It is the pioneer maga- 
zine, and, like wine, it improves with age. Its con- 
tributors rank among the best writers in the coun- 
try, its pages are full of the best literary matter, 


while in fashions it keeps the lead.—Regzster, Clin- 


ton, Ill. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Numser Eveven. 


Any one who has some skill and taste in using 
oil-colors, and happens to live in an old-fashioned 


result of your over-speed. It is better to go quietly | house with large panelled doors and hard finished 


walls, which have been painted with some neutral 
shade of oil-color—as was the fashion many years 
ago—will be surprised to see what charming effects 
they can produce by ornamenting those (at present 
unsightly) walls and doors. For the walls, a painted 
frieze, or deep border around the ceiling, is really 
superb. When you have chosen a design suitable 
for such a purpose, draw it in proper size on paper 
about as thick as foolscap; then with a medium- 
sized darning-needle prick the outline of the flowers, 
leaves, scrolls, or whatever the ornaments may be. 
Next take a piecé cf an old handkerchief and put a 
teaspoonful of powdered charcoal in the centre, and 
tie with string, thus making a ‘‘ pounce’’-bag. Lay 
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the paper with the pricked design against the wall, 
and strike it lightly all over the figures with the 
pounce-bag. When the paper is lifted, the design 
will be found outlined on the wall with the charcoal- 
dust. Trace this line with pencil, blow or brush 
away the dust, and then paint the ornaments in 
suitable colors. 

For the panels of the doors prepare suitable de- 
signs in the same way, or, if you are sufficiently 
skiiful, draw on the wood at once, and then paint. 


Branches of apple-blossoms against a pale blue sky, | 
an. with butterflies or bees hovering around them, | 


are exquisite for such ornamentation, that is, if ap- 


propriate to the general tone or effect of the room | 


into which the door opens. For the lower panels 
you will naturally choose reeds, grasses, or twigs of 
some well-known bush or shrub which does not grow 
tall or show against the sky like tree-branches—tree- 
branches, or vines, being more appropriate for the 
upper panels. I have seen large old-fashioned fold- 
ing-doors in a simply furnished parlor which were 
made very interesting and ornamental by having 
photographs of portions of famous buildings in Eu- 
rope laid on the panels, and held smoothly in place 
by half-inch gilt-beading tacked or glued around 
them. 

If, in rummaging in your garret, you should come 
across old brass window-cornices which have been 
discarded because tarnished and out of date, you can 
still make them useful and ornamental. Those 
which I mean are of thin metal, embossed in imita- 
tion of the costly carved and gilded wood cornices 


which are still used in many houses and hotels, but | 


which, to my thinking, are very ‘‘flashy’’ and ugly. 
Tf you find your old metal ones bent and disordered, 
you can easily bring them back into shape, and then, 
after dusting and spreading them on newspapers on 
the floor of an unused room, proceed to give them a 
coat of dark-brown paint, or a stain such as is used 
for floors (see article No. 1 or 2), and your cornices, 
when dry and put in place above your window dra- 
peries, will deceive even a close observer, as they 
will now pass for carved black walnut, and really 
look quite elegant, and more refined than they did 
in their pristine brilliancy and splendor. If you 
ean borrow of a house painter a small and worn old 
brush, you will find it will work in and out of the 
raised and indented surface better than a nice new 
one. 

The high folding-screens of the ‘‘ olden time”’ have 
lately been revived, and are very useful, especially 
in a sick-room, in shielding the patient from too 
strong light or the draught from a door. Have the 
frame made in three divisions, joined by small and 
strong hinges. These divisions should be five feet 
high and twenty-one inches wide, and the wood, 
pine, one inch thick. Strong unbleached cotton, 
stretched smoothly across these three parts of the 
frame, is then tacked closely round the edge. 
this is*done, the cotton should be wet, so as to shrink 
it, and, when it is dry, a plain dark wall-paper 
pasted on the cotton over each division of the frame. 
Then either paint on this paper, in broad, sketchy 
style—with strong lights—any design which you 


After | 


| fancy, and with ‘‘distemper’’ tints, such as svene 
painters use, or water-colors; or cut out figures from 
cretonne, and gum them on to the dark background 
in Japanese style. Embroidery on burlap or crash 
is very handsome for such screens, and any one with 
a little ingenuity or originality can make very ele- 
gant ones with but little expenditure of time, money, 
or patience. 





Dogs Ir Insure tHe Skin ?—This delightful 
toilet preparation, Laird’s ‘‘ Bloom of Youtl,’’ has 
been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health, 
and declared in no way injurious to the skin or 
health. 





A Present Fotty.—The latest mania among 
fashionable people is a passion for the collection of 
| old furniture. They seem to ignore the fact that 

there were just as many bad workmen a hundred 
years ago as there are now. Because an article 
happens to be old, it is no proof of its merit. The 
major part of old-fashioned furniture, selling as 
such in the market to-day, is bad in construction, 
inartistie and worthless for the purposes of modern 
housekeeping ; moreover, much of it, especially the 
china and brasses, are counterfeit. But fools and 
their money are soon parted, and for the past ten 
years the second-hand dealers and junk-shop keepers 
have done a flourishing business. They have their 
agents out all over the country, ransacking out-of- 
the way corners in search of something old-fashioned, 
and some of the dealers send over to Italy for their 
goods. It makes very little difference, they say, 
what is sent back. If it is old it sells readily. 
Much of this trade is of a confidential nature. 
Some persons are ashamed to acknowledge what 
they have sold, and others what they have bought. 
Moreover, a curious feature of this fashion is the 
aid it affords people desiring to lay claim to a re- 
spectable ancestry. For this purpose nothing is 
more suggestive than a set of mahogany chairs with 
leather seats, in one’s dining-room. A_ brass- 
mounted chest or a spinning-wheel in the guest- 
| chamber provokes inquiry as to its history. 





Socranitity.—Think how much happiness you 
| convey to each other by kindly notice and a cheer- 
ful conversation. Think how much sunshine such 
sociability lets back into your own soul. Who does 
not feel more cheerful and contented for receiving 
a polite bow and a genial ‘‘ good-morning,”’ with a 
hearty shake of the hand? Who does not make 
himself happier by these little expressions of fellow- 
feeling and good-will? Silence, and a stiff, unbend- 
ing reserve, are essentially selfish and vulgar. The 
| generous and polite man has a pleasant recognition 
| and cheerful words for all he meets. He scatters 
| sunbeams wherever he goes. He paves the paths of 

others with smiles. He makes society seem genial, 
| and the world delightful, to those who would else 
| find them cold, selfish, and forlorn. And what he 

gives is but a tithe of what he receives. Be social 
| wherever you go, and wrap you lightest words in 
| tones that are sweet and a spirit that is genial. 
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Courtesy AT Home.—It is not a pleasant trait 
in people’s characters that they should treat their 
acquaintances with less and less deference as they 
become more and more familiar with them, decreas- 
ing their courtesy in proportion to the increase of 
their intimacy; but, unfortunately, this is too com- 
monly the case. 
gentleman is always courteous at home, but this 
assumption can only be accepted with certain reser- 
vations. 
able in the matters of education, culture, and refine- 
ment, whose manners, though most charming on 
first acquaintance, relapse on intimacy into absolute 
unpleasantness. 
parent courteousness to strangers is only on the sur- 
face, and who thus seems to be that which he is not, 
an be a perfect gentleman in the highest sense of 
the word. Taking the expression in its ordinary 
social acceptation, it must be granted that, in the 
matter of courtesy, a great many gentlemen do 
occasionally seem to be that which they are not. 
These refined beings do not perhaps relapse into 
absolute rudeness among their relatives and inti- 
mates; but they replace their attractive manners 
by icy sarcasms, taciturnity and irritability, which 


We admit that nobody whose ap- | 


| 


It is usually assumed that a true | 


We have known men perfectly unimpeach- | 





exceed the border line of courtesy. They seem to | 


take a pleasure in demonstrating the unhappy fact, 
that refinement of the agreeable has its counterpart 
in the refinessent of the disagreeable. In these 
days it is unfortunately true that, even in the high- 
est society, there is too little courtesy either at home 
or away from it. In our opinion the best test of the 
difference between courtesy and humbug, will be 
found in the observation of home life. 
may assume the form ef courtesy, but it cannot 


Humbug | 


stand the strain of continual use, whereas true cour- | 


thrives best in its native soil. 





Warer.—Most small houses have but one cistern, 
and upon this only has the house to depend for a 


constant supply; and this cistern, often situate in | 
the kitchen, which frequently serves as a sitting- | 


room for one family, and as cook-shop and wash-house 
for the house—it surely will not require one to arise 
from the dead to say the water will be lukewarm 
and unfit to drink. In selecting a place outside the 
premises for a cistern, great attention should be 
given toa shaded corner; for the cooler the situa- 


tion, the more pleasant, pure, and refreshing will be | 


the water. Besides, it is well known that water ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays will corrunt: therefore, the 
cooler and the more shady the situation, the longer 
the water will remain pure. 





Tr is easy to pick holes in other neonle’s work, hnt 
it is far more profitable to do better work yourself. 
Ts there a fool in all the world who cannot criticize ? 
Those who can themselves do gond service are bnt 


asone toa thousand compared with those who can | 


see faults in the labor of others. 





A wtse book is a true friend; its author a public 
benefactor. 


tesy becomes more developed by constant habit, and | eye on Heaven. 





Russian Basies.—Russian babies lead a mummy- 
like existence until they are able to help themselves. 
They are always swaddled, and rolled up tight in 
bandages, so that they may be conveniently put 
away without risk of getting themselves into mis- 
chief or danger. On entering one of their houses, 
an enthusiastic traveller thinks he has come upon 
some Pagan tribe, having their idols and penates, 
with the heads well carved out and the rest of the 
body left in block. He looks curiously at one laid 
upon a shelf, another hung toc the wall ona peg, 
a third swung over one of the main beams of the 
roof, and rocked by the mother, who has the cord 
looped over her foot. 

“Why, that is a child!” cries the a:tonished 
traveller, with a feeling similar to that experienced 
on treading upon a toad which was supposed to be a 
stone. 

““Why, what else should it be?’’ answers the 
mother. 

Having learned so much in so short a time, the 
inquisitive traveller wishes to inform himself about 
the habits of the creature; but his curiosity being 
somewhat dampened by the extreme dirt of the lit- 
tle figure, he inquires of the parent when it is 
washed. 

** Washed !”’ 
** washed ! 
ag 


shrieks. the terrified mother, 
what, wash a child? You would kill 





CouNSELS For THE Youne.—Never be cast down 
by trifles; if a spider break his web twenty times, 
twenty times will he mend it again. Make up your 
minds to doa thing, and you will doit. Fear not if 
troubles come upon you; if the sun is going down, 
look up to the stars; if the earth is dark, keep your 
With God’s promises, a man or a 
child may be cheerful. Mind what you run after; 
never be content with a bubble that will burst; fire- 
wood that will end in smoke and darkness. Fight 
hard against a hasty temper; anger will come, but 
resist it strongly ; a fit of passion may give you cause 
to mourn all the days of your life. Never revenge 
an injury; if you have an enemy, act kindly to him, 
and make him your friend; you may not win him at 
once, but try again; let one kindness be followed by 
another, until you have compassed yourend. What- 
ever you do, do it willingly; he that pulls off his 
coat cheerfully, strips up his sleeves in earnest, and 
sings while he works, will be the man of action. 

Ir is astonishing how much one without money 
may give. A kind word, a helping hand—the warm 
sympathy that rejoices with those who weep. No 
man is so poor, no woman is s0 poor, as not to be 
able to contribute largely to the happiness of those 
about him. 


Soctety.—Those can most easily dispense with 
society who are the most calculated to adorn it; 
they only are dependent on it who possess no mental 
resources; for, thongh they bring nothing to the 
general mart, like beggars, they are too poor to 
stay at home. 
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GrousB_Lers.—There is a sect, unfortunately well- 
known to most of this land, whose fundamental 
maxim is, whatever is, is wrong. Wherever they 
are found, and they are found almost everywhere, 
they operate as a social poison; and, though they 
contrive to embitter the enjoyments of everybody 
about them, they perpetually assume that them- 
selves are the only aggrieved persons, and with such 
art as to be believed, until thoroughly known. They 
have often some excellent qualities, and the appear- 
ance of many amiable ones; but rank selfishness is 
their chief characteristic, accompanied by inordinate 
pride and vanity. They have a habit of laying the 
consequences of their own sins, whether of omission 
or commission, upon others, and, sovered with faults, 
they flatter themselves they ‘‘ walk blameless.’ 
Where their selfishness, pride, or vanity are inter- 
ested, they exhibit signs of boundless zeal, atten- 
tion, and affection, to which those who are not aware 
of their motives are the dupes; but the very mo- 
ment their predominant feelings are offended, they 
change from April to December. They have smiles 
and tears at command for their holiday humor; but 
in the ‘“‘winter of their discontent,’’ there is no 
safety from the bitterest blasts. Their grievances 
are seldom real, or, if real, are grossly exaggerated, 
and are generally attributable to themselves; for, 
absorbed in their own feelings, they are wonderful 
losers of opportunities. I would suggest for the first, 


second, and third offence, bread and water and the | 


treadmill; for the fourth offence, transportation for 
seven years to Boothia Felix, or some such climate ; 
and any subsequent delinquency I would make cap- 
ital, and cause the criminal to be shut up with some 
offender in equal degree, there to grumble each 
other to death. 





A Troe LApvy.—Beauty and style are not the 
surest passports of respectability—some of the no- 
blest specimens of womanhood that the world has 
ever seen, have presented the plainest and most un- 
prepossessing appearance. 

A woman’s worth is to be estimated by the real 
goodness of her heart, the greatness of her soul, and 
the purity and sweetness of her character; and a 
woman with a kindly disposition and a well-balanced 
mind and temper is lovely and attractive; be her 
face ever so plain, and her figure ever so homely, 
she makes the best of wives and the truest of mo- 
thers. She has a higher purpose in living than the 
beautiful, yet vain and supercilious, woman, who 
has no higher ambition than to flaunt her finery on 
the streets, or to gratify her inordinate vanity by 
extracting flattery and praise from a society whose 
compliments are as hollow as they are insincere. 





Juvenat says: “Every fault of the mind be- 
comes more conspicuous and more guilty in proportion 
to the rank of the offender.”” That is to say, per- 
sons in high station are not only answerable for 
their own conduct, but for the example which they 
may hold out to others. This, joined to their ad- 
vantages of education, aggravates their vices, and 
loads them with a greater share of responsibility. 


1 





PaiLosopny.—Let a man calmly consider what 
is the object of philosophy, so formidable in the eyes 
of those who are wedded to ancient abuses, who hate 
every improvement, and wish to subject the many 
to the control of an arbitrary few. She darts the 
eagle eye all over the busy world, detects error and 
mischief, and points out modes of improvement. 
In the multiform state of human affairs, ever ob- 
noxious to decay and abuses, it is hers to meditate 
on the means of amelioration. She wishes to abol- 
ish nothing but what is a nuisance and inconsistent. 
To build, to repair, to strengthen, and to polish, 
these are the works which she delights to plan; and 
in concerting the best methods of directing their 
accomplishment, she consumes the midnight oil. 
How can she disturb human affairs, since she dwells 
in contemplation, and descends not to actions? 
Neither does she impel others to action by the arts 
of delusive eloquence. She applies to reason alone ; 
and if reason is not convinced, all that ske has done 
is swept away like the web of Arachne. But it is 
modern philosophy and French learning which give 
such umbrage to the lovers of old errors and the 
favorers of absolute power, just as if philosophy were 
mutable by time or place. Philosophy, by which is 
meant the investigation of the good and true on all 
subjects, is the same, like the sun, whether it shines 
in China or Peru. Truth and good are eternal and 
immutable; and therefore philosophy, which is 


solely attached to these, is still one and the same, 





whether ancient or modern, in England or in 
France. It is sophistry, and not philosophy, which 
is justly reprobated. 

Let not prosperity elate thine heart beyond mea- 
sure, neither depress thy soul into the grave because 
fortune beareth hard against thee. Her smiles are 
not stable, therefore build not confidence upon them ; 
her frowns endure not forever, therefore let hope 
teach thee patience. To bear adversity well is diffi- 
cult; but to be temperate in prosperity is the height 
of wisdom. Good and ill are the test by which 
thou art to know thy constancy; nor is there aught 
else that can tell thee the power of thine own soul. 





An anatomist has been examining the hands of 
Liszt, the great pianist and composer, and finds them 
to possess some remarkable characteristics. The 
middle finger of each hand is knotted and very 
powerful, and the force of the little finger is enor- 
mous. The knuckles seem to be made of iron, and 
those of the second finger are like a hinge. The 
hand in general is a large, square one, the first and 
second fingers being blunt, and the third and fourth 
flat and broad. 





Ir is very easy to spoil children by rearing them 
in idleness. A girl who is never allowed to sew, all 
of whose clothes are made for her, and put on her, * 
till she is twelve, fifteen, or eighteen years of age, 
is spoiled. The mother has spoiled her by doing 
everything for her. The true idea of self-restraint 
is to let the child venture. 
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MANAGEMENT OF Gas In Rooms.—It is gene- 
rally thought that the smoking of ceilings is occa- 
sioned by impurity in the gas, whereas, there is no 
connection between the deposition of soot and the 
quality of the gas. The evil arises either from the 


flame being raised so high that some of its forked | 


points give out smoke, or, more frequently, from a 
careless mode of lighting. If, when lighting the 
lamps, the stopcock be opened suddenly, and a burst 
of gas be permitted to escape defore the match be 
applied to light it, then a strong puff follows the 
lighting of each burner, and a cloud of black smoke 
rises to the ceiling. This, in many houses and 
shops, is repeated daily, and the imevitable conse- 
quence is a blackened ceiling. In some well-regu- 
lated houses, the glasses are taken off and wiped 
every day, and, before they are put on again, the 
match is applied to the tip of the burner, and the 
stopeock cautiously opened, so that no more gas es- 
capes than is sufficient to make.a ring of blue flame ; 
the glasses being put on quite straight, the stopeocks 
are gently turned, until the flames stand at three 
inches high. When this isdone, few chimney-glasses 
will be broken, and the ceilings will not be blackened 
for years. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 1878, 


Two gold medals come to America for musical in- 
struments at the Paris Exposition. 
are awarded the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., one 
for the general musical capacity and supcriority of 
their organs, and the other to the foreman of their 


Hints to Youne Musicians.—Always play as 
if a master heard you. Dragging and hurrying are 
equally great faults. Learn well the fundamental 
laws of harmony. Be sure and accomplish what- 
ever you undertake. Practise regularly every day ; 
let nothing interfere with this. When you are 
playing, never trouble yourself about who is listen- 
ing. Only when the form is entirely clear to you, 
will the spirit become clear. In every period there 
have been bad compositions, and fools who have 
praised them. You must not circulate poor compo- 
sitions, nor even listen to them, if you are not 
obliged. If any one lays a composition before you 
for the first time for you to play, first read it over. 


| Never dilly-dally about a piece of music, but attack 
| it briskly, and never play it half through. Play in 


time. The playing of many virtuosos is like the 


| gait of adrunkard. Make not such your models. 
| Be not frightened by the words theory, thorough- 


Both of these | 


factories, Mr. W. 0. Trowbridge, for extraordinary | 


excellence in workmanship. The experience of this 
company before the critical juries, who are selected 
from all countries for these world’s expositions, is 
something remarkable. At every one for a dozen 
years they have exhibited their organs, and at every 
one taken the highest award. Théy announce that 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878, they were represented 


only by organs selected from their general stock, and | 


not by those made expressly. This renders the dis- 
tinction awarded them even more honorable, show- 
ing, as it does, that their ordinary work may be 
safely compared with the best the world can do. 





Roya. personages of the present day appear to 
have a special tendency for literary and musical 
composition. Thus among authcrs and poets we 
have Queen Victoria, the Queen of Sweden, the Im- 
perial Princess of Germany, King Louis of Portugal, 
and the Emperor of Brazil, to say nothing of the 
Shah of Persia; while now a number of Latin poems 
by Pope Leo XIII. are to be translated into Italian, 
and published after His Holiness’s revision. The 
Pope has also written a good deal of Italian poetry. 





Let the hypocrite, devoured by eonscience, as- 


sume whatever appearance he will, of severity, | 


tranquility, or vague solemnity, his distortion will 
ever be apparent to the physiognomist. 


EXCELLENCE is the reward of labor. 


bass, counterpoint, etc. ; they will meet you friendly, 
if you meet them so. Have you done your musical 
day’s work, and do you feel exhausted? Then do 
not constrain yourself to further labor. Better rest 
than work without spirit and freshness. 





Contrapiction.—There are some individuals who 
will not be persuaded into assentment, however rea- 
sonable may be the ideas submitted to them, and 
they remind us of the “‘ better-and-worse’’ case we 
have seen somewhere: ‘‘I have to inform you that 
I was married since I last saw you. So much the 
better. Notso much the better, for my wife proved 
an arrant shrew. So much the worse. Not so much 
the worse, for she brought me a fortune. So much 
the better. Not so much the better, for with the 
money I bought a great number of sheep, which 
died of the rot. So much the worse. Not so much 
the worse, for I sold the wool,.and with the produce 
I built a house. So much the better. Not so much 
the better, for my house was burned,’’ ete. 





How to Resent An Insury.—A gentleman who 
had filled many high stations in public life with the 


| greatest honor to himself and advantage to the na- 


tion, once went to Sir Eardley Wilmot in great anger 
at a real injury that he had received from a person 


| high in the political world, which he was considering 


how to resent in the most effectual manner. After 
relating the particulars to Sir Eardley, he asked him 
if he did not think it would be manly to resent it. 
** Yes,’’ replied Sir Eardley, ‘‘it would doubtless 


| be manly to resent it, but it would be godlike to 


| 


forgive it.’ This, the gentleman declared, had 
such an instantaneous effect upon him, that he came 
away quite another man, and in a temper entirely 
altered from that in which he went. 





To keep one’s own secret is wisdom, but to expect 
others to keep it is folly. 

A pricat little girl of our acquaintance asked us 
the following conundrum: ‘‘ How many letters are 
there in a postman’s bag?’’ We gave it up, and 
she said there were three—b-a-g. . 


4 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
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Tus cottage, slightly reduced in size, with the 
bath-room omitted, was built for a station-agent on 
one of our principal railroads, and cost $1000. It 
was built of brick laid in black mortar, with black 


slate on the roof and green slate in the dormer ga- | 


bles. The plan as here shown is more complete. 





It has three bed-rooms, bath-room, and pantry, all 
well-lighted and ventilated. The extra conven- 
iences and size of the rooms will increase the cost 
to about $1500. For particulars, address 
A. W. Dirks, Architect, 
307 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Amone@ those who have kept their advertisement 
constantly before the public during the summer 
months is the music publishing house of W. H. 
Boner & Co., agts., 1102 Chestnut Street, and they 
now announce many new additions to their own list | 
of publications, also increased facilities for obtain- 
ing the latest issues by other American publishers, 
while they have direct means of importing foreign 
publications. 

We notice that t make special mention of some 
new quadrilles, by Jas. W. Porter, just added to 
their catalogue; and, for the benefit of those who 
‘* trip the light, fantastic toe,’’ or make general use 
of dance music, wé give a full description. First 
comes the ‘‘Chimes of Normandy Set,’’ containing | 
the popular airs from that opera; ‘‘ Nancy Lee Set”’ 
gives that favorite melody, and also the newest 
English songs; ‘‘ Johnny Morgan Set’’ has ‘‘ The 
Little Blonde in Blue,’’ ‘‘ Thousand Miles Away,”’ 
**Old Melody,’’ ‘‘ Pins and Needles,’’ ‘‘ A Dollar a 
Day,’’ ‘‘ 0 George, you Tickle me so !”’ and ‘‘ Johnny 
Morgan ;’’ the ‘‘Whoa, Emma! Set’’ introduces 
**Susan Jane,’’ ‘‘ Tally One,’’ ‘‘ Just to Please the 
Boys,’’ ‘‘ Music, Sweet Music,’’ ‘‘ Whoa, Emma!”’ 
These quadrilles are excellent for their purpose, and, 
we are sure, will directly be classed with the best of 
the kind. Price of each set, forty cents. 

A new march, with neat, pretty title-page is dis- | 

} 











played in their window, and is already gaining favor 
among teachers. It is the ‘‘Fatinitza Marsch,’’ | 
arranged by Richard Genée from the melody in the | 
operetta ‘‘ Fatinitza,’’ by Franz Von Suppé. Many | 
other new ptblications, both vocal and instrumental, 
are worthy of the attention of a musie-loving com- 
munity; and we hope every one desirous of obtain- | 
ing good and pleasing music will examine the stock 
for sale by this firm. 

Again we would bring before our readers the fact 
of there being excellent imitations of the fine steel 
engravings sold at Boner’s, at the low price, one dol- 
lar each. We refer to the ‘‘Heliotypes.’’ More 
deserving of praise than ever are the later produc- 
tions of popular subjects, and we feel sure much 
pleasure can be derived by spending an hour in 
looking over these beautiful pictures. Take the 
first opportunity to call at*their store and examine 
the catalogue of music and engravings. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—Its publishers spare no 
pains nor expense to make it the leading periodical | 
of its class in the world; and where there are so | 
many this is saying a great deal.—Darly News, 
Elgin, Dl. 





Fresu Arr.—Another fact to impress upon you— 
the value of breathing fresh air. Man is intended 
to draw in fresh air every time he breathes. Al- 
most all people, when in their houses, and the work- 
ing people in their shops, breathe the same air over | 
and over again. To show the necessity of allowing 
fresh air to enter rooms, and the bad air to escape, 
it may be stated that ever person, during each min- 
ute of his life, destroys a quantity of air twice as 
large as himself. 





TREATMENT OF Burns anp ScaLtps.—W hen the 
burn or seald is slight and limited in extent, the best 
plan is to approach the injured part to the fire. 
Some aggravation of the suffering will follow, but 
after a shor: time the pain will cease, and blistering 
will be prevented. In the case of children, where 


| this operation would be too painful, or in that of a 


more extensive and severe burn or scald, where it 
would be inadmissible, cotton will be a much better 
remedy. Picked cotton, or split wadding, is the best 
form for local application in successive layers; the 
sooner applied, the more efficacious it will prove ; 
but if by any imprudence on the part of the sufferer 
or his friends, cold water should previously have been 
had recourse to, it will be of little service. 

Common white soap (Castile) is, perhaps, the best 
general remedy, as it will prove beneficial even after 
improper remedies have been used.. The requisite 
quantity of soap ought first to be seraped, and then 
made into a thick lather, with the addition of a little 
lukewarm water ; after which it should be spread 
upon strips of linen to the thickness of a fifth or sixth 
of aninch. In applying this plaster, care must be 
taken that the soap is in immediate contact with the 


| whole of the injured surface, for where it does not 


touch, the wound will not heal freely. The dressing 
may be renewed once in the twenty-four hours, but 
not oftener, until the cure is effected. 

When nothing else is at hand, the immediate suf- 
fering will be relieved by strewing flour, from time 
to time, upon the burnt or scalded part. 

It is needless to add that, in severe cases, no time 
should be lost in sending for professional assistance. 





A Marter or Heaits.—Never stand when you 


| can do your work as well while sitting. Every 


housekeeper and every mother should heed this. 
Have a variety of seats of different heights, from 
the low cricket to the office stool of moderate height. 
It is a matter not only of comfort but health. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tanee, tie Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 














| sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 


time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 


| actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
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is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Bvok, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money ts first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple vel- 
vet and embossed velvet. The upper part of waist 
is of the plain, with collar of the embossed; the 
front of dress is also of the plain, the back of the 
two trimmed with fringe. All round the skirt is 
put a plaiting of velvet, with an inner plaiting of 
white. Bonnet of silk and velvet, trimmed with 
feathers, 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of two shades of elephant, 
plaid wool goods and silk. It is made with two 
skirts and basque, and is merely trimmed with the 
silk to match underskirt. Felt bonnet to match 
dress, with satin trimming, feather and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of blue. 
The front of the dress is composed entirely of silk, 
the back and sleeves of cashmere, with small ribbon 
bows of the color of silk as trimming, silk also trims 
the sleeves. Bonnet, velvet of the two shades, with 
pink flowers outside 


material (if plain) of dress, and is trimmed with 
fringe, quilled lace, and passementerie. 

Fig. 10.—Blue satin gilet, cut square in front 
and forming small pelerine at the back. It is sur- 
rounded by an insertion of Pompadour embroidery, 
terminating at each side by loops of blue ribbon. 
Barrettes of the same ribbon ornament the plastron, 
and are united in the centre by a bow and a gold 
buckle. Ruche of crépe disse round the opening. A 
bouquet composed of a rose and mignonette at one 
side. ' 

Fig. 12.—Walking suit for little girl of six years, 
made of navy-blue cashmere. The padetét is trimmed 
with stitching and narrow braid around the cuffs, 
pockets, and straps in back. Bonnet of navy-blue 
velvet, trimmed with two shades of blue velvet, 


| leaves, and ribbon. 


Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk, made in the | 
Princess shape, low, square corsage, and short | 


sleeves; it is trimmed with white lace, garlands of 
flowers, and ribbon loops and ends. The same flowers 
are arranged among the puffs of the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of seal-brown velvet, made 
in a long Princess dress, mantle of the same, 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe. Bonnet 
of white silk, trimmed with satin and feathers. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
Figs. 1 and 4.—Front and back view of lady’s 
dress, made of olive green cashmere and silk. The 
underskirt is of silk, trimmed with a plaiting. The 


Fig. 13.—Suit for girl of ten years of age, made 
of Palmyra droché in rich garnet color. It is in the 
Princess shape, the pockets, cuffs, and collar being 
trimmed with embroidery. Hat of gray felt, 
trimmed with feather-wing, and velvet the same 
shade as dress. 

Fig. 14.—Walking dress for girl of five years, 
made of brown wool goods. It is corded and bound 
with silk and silk buttons. Felt hat of same color, 
trimmed with brown and pale blue, 

Fig. 15.—Suit for boy of four years, made of 
black velvet, trimmed with silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 16.—Suit for boy of seven years, made of 


| dark-gray cassimere, and trimmed with darker 
| shade of braid and buttons, 


Fig. 17.—Suit for boy of four years, made with 
jacket front, and kilt skirt in the back. The ma- 
terial is navy-blue velvet, trimmed with buttons, 


ribbon bows on sleeves, and at neck. 


Figs. 18 and 19.—- Double-breasted ulster of dark- 
gray waterproof cloth for children of four to six 
years old. The cloak is trimmed with bands of the 
same material, and fastened with wooden buttons. 

Fig. 20.—Fancy silver pins for the hair. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of child’s 


polonaise is trimmed in the back to simulate a | dress, made with kilt skirt, jacket waist with vest 


basque with fringe, and band of silk, the sleeves, 
trimming for bodice, skirt and bows are also of silk, 
fringe around the edge of overskirt. 

Fig. 2.—Fashionable linen collar edged with em- 
broidery ; silk scarf with embroidered and fringed 
ends tied in a careless bow. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet for girl of three, made of white 
corded silk, trimmed with satin, and ostrich feather. 

Figs. 5 and 7.—Fashionable modes of trimming 
dress sleeves. 

Figs. 6 and 8 —Front and back view of lady’s win- 


ter mantle. It is made of heavy corded silk or cash- | 


mere, and is trimmed with fringe, passementerie, 
cord, and ornaments, and feather trimming. This 


mantle fits the figure closely in the back, while the | 


front has somewhat the appearance of a sacque with 
large sleeves. Full-sized pattern of this is given 
with our extra diagram sheet. 

Figs. 9 and 11.—Front and back view of lady's 
mantle, with seams in the back, and long scarf ends 
in front. It is made of black cashmere or of the 


in front, and the seams open below the waist and 
formed into tabs at the back. It is made of figured 
woollen goods, and scalloped around the edge, the 
scallops bound with silk. 

Fig. 23.—Fancy silver comb, and different styles 
of silver-and-gold-mixed pins for the hair. 

Figs. 24, 25, and 26.—Stockings for children. 

Fig. 24.—Stocking of dark-red silk, with front 
woven in white silk, with lines of red. 

Fig. 25.—Stocking of light-blue thread, embroi- 
dered with two shades of blue silk. 

Fig. 26.—Stocking of dark-blue silk, with front 
of white silk, embroidered with two shades of blue. 

Fig. 27.—Apron for girls of four to six years old. 
Apron of open-worked Jacquard cloth, embroidered 
with blue and yellow thread; pockets to correspond. 
Button and buttonhole to fasten. 

Fig. 28.—Lady’s walking boot, with leather front 
and light cloth upper. 

Fig. 29.—Lady’s walking dress, composed of 
black silk and cashmere. The underskirt is of si‘k, 
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trimmed with two ruffles. The polonaise is of cash- 
mere, trimmed with fringe, ribbon bows, and silk 
plaiting around the neck and sleeves. Black velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with black and old-gold colored 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 30.—Lady’s visiting dress of brown silk, 
with embossed velvet figures upon it, trimmed to 
simulate an overskirt in front by a plaiting of plain 
silk, headed with a band of the material piped with 
the plain. Mantle of heavy silk of the same shade, 
lined and wadded, trimmed with lace, embroidery, 
passementerie, and ribbon bows. Bonnet of silk of 
the same shade, trimmed with Thiers red ribbon, 
and flowers. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

For the last month or six weeks the tyrant fash- 
ion has loosened her reins of government, and de- 
cided symptoms of individual taste may be discov- 
ered in diverse styles of dress chosen. It would be 


a great advantage, according to our humble judg- 


ment, were this liberty of opinion more fully carried 
out at all times. The same mode cannot suit every 
one, and why wear what is unbecoming, because, 
forsooth, some milliner or dressmaker pronounces the 
robe or the bonnet to be the fashion? It is very 
unnecessary to follow one particular fashion, for 
never has there been a time when such a variety of 
styles were worn, any of which would be, and is, con- 
sidered the fashion. Old dresses can be made in the 
present style with but little alteration; and combi- 
nation of material still being as much worn, makes 
the combining of two old dresses in one a great ad- 
vantage. It is curious to trace how completely one 
mode springs from another. 

To begin with, ‘‘La Matinée,”’ or morning robe, 
so much in vogue at present, is simply the result of 
the paletét or cuirasse (long jacket), which was for a 
long time reigning favorite. Then again, the de- 
cided and prolonged success of the Princess robe 
proved to be the plastron and gilet, a slight variety 
being considered advisable. These trimmings, from 
at first playing a comparatively unimportant 7ré/, 
took by degrees a prominent place in every stylish 
toilet; consequently, when the waistcoat had ob- 
tained its highest degree of success, the vest and 
basquine made their appearance on the horizen of 
fashion. The latter is in reality a reminiscence of 
the modes of 1850, though supposed to be a recent 
invention. In fact, this garment was in existence 
as far back as 1786, under the title ‘‘Casaquine.”’ 
Two or three basquines of the recent mode deserve 
a word of notice. One is of satin, @ /a reine (a ma- 
terial of the old times revived); the back, front, 
and sleeves are striped with rich gold embroidery. 
A second is of gauze, embroidered in several shades 
of color, @ la pompadour, and trimmed with lace. 
There may likewise be seen some of cardinal silk, 
with gilet of brocaded texture; they are tight-fit- 
ting, and look well over black or dark-colored skirt. 
The question now is, whether this renovated fancy 
will take; we cannot say positively, although we 
think it probable, that modern taste may not alto- 





| gether reject the ‘‘old new”’ style. The adoption 
| of the basquine will create almost a revolution in 
| dress, for the upper part of this latter will be com- 

pletely distinct from the rest. We could readily 

understand the basquine worn as a black confection, 
| or out-of-door jacket ; but as the model is at present 
| conceived, it caunot possibly be utilized in this man- 
ner. There are several shapes; one we saw called 
the Suitane will, perhaps, prove the most popular. 
It is made quite tight-fitting in the back, and loose 
in front. It reached only to the waist, and from 
thence fell two long, wide sash-ends, fringed, which 
were tied together about half-way down the skirt. 
The material was a rich ruby velvet, lined with silk 
to match, and embroidered in flowers with white and 
pale pink silk. 

It will be the fashion this autumn and winter to 
have the bodices of evening dresses made of a differ- 
ent material to that of which the skirt is composed 
(this, we believe, is another very old fashion lately 
revived). Thus, for example, a pale blue silk skirt 
may have a bodice of the same color in plush, and a 

pink brocade one of pink velvet. 

| Short dresses are made without tunics, in kiltings 
to within about eight inches of the waist, where 
they are met by the plaited jacket bodice, which is 
drawn into the waist with a belt. These dresses 
have usually sleeveless jackets without trimming. 
Short skirts are still the exception to many. Eeon- 
omy has a good deal to do with the matter, as a long 
| dress furnished with a shortening apparatus contrives 
a ‘‘double debt to pay,’’ being useful both for the 
house and for out door wear. 

As regards dress-holders, their name is legion, but 
we do not think any we have seen are as satisfactory, 
considering the subject from every point of view. as 
the pian of cordons (or strings) and rings adopted by 
the French. These strings are attached to seams of 
skirt, pull with the greatest facility, and tie round 
the waist. A button fastened at the end of each 
| cord, where it is brought out at the top of the side- 
| seam, prevents the extremity of string from slipping 
when the dress is let down. ({t isa grave mistake 
to suppose that a cress shortened produces the effect 
of a short skirt; by adopting this plan one follows 
**the letter’ of the fashion, but not ‘‘the spirit’’ 
thereof. For the correct form of short dress, the 
lower portion is plaited, and the back has a certain 
amount of fulness or drapery. The bodice is sepa- 
rate from skirt. A simple polonaise of the ordinary 
length combined with a short skirt, would fail to 
give proper effect. In fact, short costumes constitute 
their own particular style, and require special treat- 
ment; glad are we, however, to see them so gener- 
ally adopted, as they make walking a much more 
easy and healthy exercise, being free from the bur- 
den of the weight of the long trailing skirts so long 
worn. 

We regret to chserve that very small waists are 
once more forcing themselves on our notice. This 
fashion will tend to fill doctors’ pockets with consid- 
erable rapidity, and help to people cemeteries in an 
ever-increasing ratio. It is all very well that med- 
ical men and undertakers should earn their living, 
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but unavoidable diseases gives them ample opportu- 
nities of doing so, as far as we can judge. The 
motto, ‘‘ Charity begins at home,’’ might fairly be 
put in practice in the case of tight lacing; and no 
one with an ounce of common sense can dispute the 
point that to this evil habit are due many of the 
maladies so difficult (in some cases impossible) to 
cure. 

As the season advances, and the new goods are 
constantly being opened, we cannot fail to think 
that the manufacturers should be complimented on 
the ingenuity they have displayed in weaving, for 
some of the mixtures of silk and wool are marvel- 
lously skilful. 

First, as to color. The new shade that is associated 
with every hue in the prism is called ‘* Thiers red ;”’ 
it isa rich, dark garnet, darker than the cardinal 
red we have recently been wearing. It is especially 
handsome in satin and velvet; and as a foundation 
for brocade, for belts, for ribbons, and bonnet trim- 
mings, it is also a success. We are going to look 
gay this winter, for the sombre grays and yellow 
browns are to be replaced by clearer hues, and by 
rich colors softly blended. In one material that 
came under our notice we counted four shades of 
olive, pale blue, garnet, and deep yellow, all so sub- 
dued and happily amalgamated that the eye was not 
even startled. 

Silks in velvet and satin stripes are both elegant 
and stylish made up over a plain silk or plain velvet 
underskirt. Watered silks have been revived; we 
saw an exquisitely beautiful black one composed of 
alternate stripes of watered and brocade; this would 
be elegant made up with satin or velvet. Silk da- 
massé is even more fashionable than it has been 
heretofore. The patterns are in raised velvet or 
satin on a plain silk surface. 

Many of the new fabrics have Eastern names, 
and are oriental in coloring and design. There is 
the ‘‘ Palmyra droché’’ of fine wool, closely ribbed 
with asatin-like surface thrown up in small brocaded 
flowers. There are new loosely woven Indian cash- 
meres; there are chudder cloths, with tiny woven 
stripes in herring-bone pattern; and there are cam- 
el’s-hair fabrics in olive, hazel brown, and blue gray. 
These last, made up with satin, are already greatly 
in favor. 

Coatings is the name given to s material resem- 
bling homespun. They ave a comparatively smooth 
surface, and are a mixture of three or four dark, 
rich colors perfectly blended, so that they produce, 
at a short distance, the effect of one color. Olive 
green and rés&/a prevail in these coatings, and in 
nearly all there are threads of orange, Thiers red, 
or sulphur. Coatings are to be made up as short 
costumes. Another material for substantial winter 
walking dresses is drap de soldat, a very heavy gray- 
blue cloth, of which is made a short skirt, a corsage, 
and a wrapping, which is rather long, and in modi- 
fied habit shape. 

There are indications that beurettes are to give 
place to velvets, which are woven in loops like the 
surface of a Brussels carpet; and these raised loops 
form figures, such as diamonds or squares, and are 
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all of one shade, such as Thiers red, mastic, and 
olive green. 

For a simple costume there is none which we have 

seen that is in better style than a Princess dress 
of fine bottle-green cloth, made over @ silk skirt to 
match, trimmed with very fine plaitings. This dress 
is ornamented down the front with passementerie 
and narrow /lots of green satin and pale blue watered 
ribbons, a Huguenot collar, with a small fraise in- 
side. 
* The English coat of homespun cloths, with velvet 
collar, cuffs, and pockets, is the jaunty and comfort- 
able-looking wrap for autumn wear. It is of me- 
dium length, not too long to wear with short skirts, 
nor too short for carriage costumes, The front is 
double-breasted, and the back is in coat shape, with 
short side-forms that are very broad at the waist- 
line. Buttons define the waist, and there are plaits 
or revers in the seams below. Their shape and 
whole appearance are very much like a gentleman’s 
English morning coat. Gray and brown are stylish 
colors. 

The most popular shapes for bonnets are those 
which are small and compact, with Marie Stuart 
fronts, small Normandy crowns, and close curtain 
bands. For more dressy bonnets, a novel shape has 
the brim fluted in large scallops, that give a most 
picturesque effect. Plush, striped velvet, plain vel- 
vet, silk, and satin are the materials used, the 
plain materials are, however, preferred for the bon- 
net, the others for trimming. The bows ere almost 
all flat, the Alsacian bow on top being the only one 
much used. A new kind of felt bonnet has long, 
smooth hairs adhering to it, and is called camel’s- 
hair felt. A novelty for trimming felt bonnets is an 
Alsacian bow made of India cashmere feathers. 
There is also passementerie in India colors that is to 
be laid along the outside of the brim of dark-colored 
felt or beaver bonnets. The feather bonnets are 
very expensive; some are of marabout feathers, 
others of the tips of cocks’ plumes, and others of 
very small ostrich tips. White felt, white satin, 
plain white silk, and moire silk are used for dress 
bonnets. A panache of three white feathers is held 
on the side by a gilt lizard or a gilt feather, and a 
bunch of Jacqueminot roses is low down behind the 
crown. Sometimes a tiny bouquet is placed a trifle 
toward the left inside the front. The black velvet 
bonnets are trimmed with old-gold satin ribbon, that 
is black on the other side. Youthful bonnets of 
pale gray felt are bound and trimmed with pale blue 
striped velvet ; inside the brim is faced with bronze 
velvet, and the flowers outside are pale blue velvet, 
with bronze chenille foliage. The strings are bronze 
satin ribbon two inches wide, upon which rest strings 
of pale blue ribbon only one inch wide. Some very 
handsome black velvet bonnets have for their only 
trimming a gold cord passed around the crown, and 
tied in a many-looped Alsacian bow on top. Four 
strings, two of each color, and of two widths, are 
seen on many bonnets. Velvet orsatin shirred over 
the entire frame is occasionally seen, but the prefer- 
ence is for plainly covered frames and flat trimming. 
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(3s-octave, . Great bargains ORGANS: 
16-stop, only $115; new 9 stops, only 57.50. Tilus- 
trated Newspaper with much information free, Please 
address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 

























~ 3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF: 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 
AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 





r Schools—recom mended by State Supt's of 35 
different States and by 50 ‘College Pres’ts. 
bout 32,000 have been placed in Public Schools | 
by law or by School Officers. 
wntains 3000 Lillustrations, nearly three times 
as many as in any other Dictionary. 
he best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of 
any other series of Dictionaries. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. | 


FLORILIN i! 


LORILINE”—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 
parasites or living “animatcule,” leaving them 
pearly white, imparting a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul 
stomach or tobacco smoke. Beimg partly com- 
posed of honey, soda, and extracts of sweet herbs 
and plants, it is perfectly harmless, and delicious 
as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 
Oxford Street, London, England, and re- 
tailed ed everyw here. Price 75 cents. 
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EED & CO., Nassau, 
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r day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20 Fe. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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BEES 


We will ares pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
HLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Combs, Section Honey Boxes, a}! books ag ot 
nals, and everything pertainins to Bee Culture. Noth- 
ing patented. Simply send your address on a postal 
card, written plainly, to A. L ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


GS Mixed Cards, with name 13c. 25 Blue Ribbon 
Cards with name and Murpane icture, 20 cts. 
Agents’ outfit, l0c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of 
worthless Imitations! Ask for 
the GOSS A MER Waterproof Gar- 
ments, and see for yourself that 
our trade-mark, “GOSSAMER Wa- 
TERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING Co., 

Boston,” is stamped on the loop 
of the garment. None are genu- 














ine without they are so stamped. 
Our garments never, under any 
exposure, to either cold or warm weather, adhere to- 

ether, or grow soft and worthless. No lady or gen- 

eman should go to the Paris Exposition without 
one of our Rubber Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 
ounces; can be easily carried in the pocket. Send 
for Mlustrated Circular. 

USSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING 00, 
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At the Paris Exposition, 1878, they are awarded 
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GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF SWEDEN & NOR- 
WAY, 1878. No other American 8 have 
ever attained highest award at ANY world’s 
Exposition. Sold for cash or payments by instalJ- 
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prices, &c., free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN C0., 
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opes; 1 Nickel Pen-Holder; 1 Yosemite Pen; 1 Case 
of 1 doz. Needles: 1 Silver-Plated Thimble; 1 Box 
Silver-Plated Hooks and Eyes (2 doz.); 1 Chemisette 
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dress W. K. LAMPHEAR, Baltimore, Md. 
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at the Centennial. Send stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
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Amon@ those who have kept their advertisement 


TREATMENT OF BuRNS AND ScALps.—W hen the 


constantly before the public during the summer | burn or scald is slight and limited in extent, the best 


months is the music publishing house of W. H. 
Boner & Co., agts., 1102 Chestnut Street, and they 
now announce many new additions to their own list 
of publications, also increased facilities for obtain- 
ing the latest issues by other American publishers, 
while they have direct means of importing foreign 
publications. 

We notice that they make special mention of some 
new quadrilles, by Jas. W. Porter, just added to 
their catalogue; and, for the benefit of those who 
‘‘ trip the light, fantastic toe,’’ or make general use 
of dance music, we give a full description. 
comes the ‘‘ Chimes of Normandy Set,’ containing 
the popular airs from that opera; ‘‘ Nancy Lee Set”’ 
gives that favorite melody, and also the newest 
English songs; ‘‘ Johnny Morgan Set’’ has ‘‘ The 
Little Blonde in Blue,’’ ‘‘ Thousand Miles Away,”’ 


First | 


plan is to approach the injured part to the fire. 
Some aggravation of the suffering will follow, but 
after a short time the pain will cease, and blistering 
will be prevented. In the case of children, where 
this operation would be too painful, or in that of a 
more extensive and severe burn or scald, where it 


| would be inadmissible, cotton will be a much better 


‘Old Melody,’’ ‘‘ Pins and Needles,’ ‘‘ A Dollar a | 
| lukewarm water ; after which it should be spread 


Day,’’ ‘‘ O George, you Tickle me s !"’ and ‘‘ Johnny 
Morgan ;’’ the ‘‘Whoa, Emma! Set” 
‘*Susan Jane,”’ ‘* Tally One,’’ ** Just to Please the 
Boys,’’ ‘‘ Music, Sweet Music,’? ‘‘ Whoa, Emma !”’ 
These quadrilles are excellent for their purpose, and, 
we are sure, will directly be classed with the best of 
the kind. Price of each set, forty cents. 


played in their window, and is already gaining favor 
among teachers. It is the ‘‘ Fatinitza Marsch,’ 


introduces | 


arranged by Richard Genée from the melody in the | 
operetta ‘‘ Fatinitza,’’ by Franz Von Suppé. Many | 


other new publications, both vocal and instrumental, 
are worthy of the attention of a music-loving com- 
munity; and we hope every one desirous of obtain- 
ing good and pleasing music will examine the stock 
for sale by this drm. 

Again we would bring before our readers the fact 
of there being excellent imitations of the fine steel 
engravings sold at Boner’s, at the low price, one dol- 
lar each. We refer to the ‘‘Heliotypes.’’ More 
deserving of praise than ever are the later produc- 
tions of popular subjects, and we feel sure much 
pleasure can be derived by spending an hour in 
looking over these beautiful pictures. 
first opportunity to call at their store and examine 
the catalogue of music and engravings. 





Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—Its publishers spare no 
pains nor expense to make it the leading periodical 
of its class in the world; and where there are so 
many this is saying a great deal.—Daily News, 


Elgin, Lil. 





Fresa Arr.—Another fact to impress upon you— 
the value of breathing fresh air. 
to draw in fresh air every time he breathes. 
most all people, when in their houses, and the work- 


ing people in their shops, breathe the same air over | 
To show the necessity of allowing | 


and over again. 
fresh air to enter rooms, and the bad air to escape, 
it may be stated that ever person, during each min- 
ute of his life, destroys a quantity of air twice as 
large as himself. 


Take the | 


Man is intended | 
Al. | 


remedy. Picked cotton, or split wadding, is the best 
form for local application in successive layers; the 
sooner applied, the more efficacious it will prove; 
but if by any imprudence on the part of the sufferer 
or his friends, cold water should previously have been 
had recourse to, it wili be of little service. 

Common white soap (Castile) is, perhaps, the best 
general remedy, as it will prove beneficial even after 
improper remedies have been used. The requisite 
quantity of soap ought first to be scraped, and then 
made into a thick lather, with the addition of a little 


upon straps of linen to the thickness of a fifth or sixth 
of aninch. In applying this plaster, care must be 
taken that the soap is if immediate contact with the 
whole of the injured surface, for where it does not 
touch, the wound will not heal freely. The dressing 
may be renewed once in the twenty-four hours, but 


A new march, with neat, pretty title-page is dis- | not oftener, until the cure is effected. 


When nothing else is at hand, the immediate suf- 
fering will be relieved by strewing flour, from time 
to time, upon the burnt or scalded part. 

It is needless to add that, in severe cases, no time 
should be lost in sending for professional assistance. 





A Matter or Heavta.—Never stand when you 
can do your work as well while sitting. Every 
housekeeper and every mother should heed this. 
Have a variety of seats of different heights, from 
the low cricket to the office stool of moderate height. 
It is a matter not only of comfort but health. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tanee, the Exitress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
| and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
| as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
| nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 

style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 

in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
| actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
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is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money ts first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur tn remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple vel- 
vet and embossed veivet. The upper part of waist 
is of the plain, with collar of the embossed; the 
front of dress is also of the plain, the back of the 
two trimmed with fringe. All round the skirt is 
put a plaiting of velvet, with an inner plaiting of 
white. Bonnet of silk and velvet, trimmed with 
feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of two shades of elephant, 
plaid wool goods and silk. It is made with two 
skirts and basque, and is merely trimmed with the 
silk to match underskirt. Felt bonnet to match 
dress, with satin trimming, feather and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of blue. 
The front of the dress is composed entirely of silk, 
the back and sleeves of cashmere, with small ribbon 
bows of the color of silk as trimming, silk also trims 
the sleeves. Bonnet, velvet of the two shades, with 
pink flowers outside 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk, made in the 
Princess shape, low, square corsage, short 
it is trimmed with white lace, garlands of 


and 
sleeves ; 
flowers, and ribbon loops and ends. The same flowers 
are arranged among the puffs of the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of seal-brown velvet, made 
in a long Princess dress, mantle of the 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe. Bonnet 
of white silk, trimmed with satin and feathers. 


sane, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Figs. 1 and 4.—Front and back view of lady’s 
The 
The 
polonaise is trimmed in the back to simulate a 
basque with fringe, and band of silk, the sleeves, 
trimming for bodice, skirt and bows are also of silk, 
fringe around the edge of overskirt. 

Fig. 2.—Fashionable linen collar edged with em- 


dress, made of olive green cashmere and silk. 
underskirt is of silk, trimmed with a plaiting. 


material (if plain) of dress, and is trimmed with 
fringe, quilled lace, and passementerie. 

Fig. 10.—Blue satin gilet, cut square in front 
and forming small pelerine at the back. It is sur- 
rounded by an insertion of Pompadour embroidery, 
terminating at each side by loops of blue ribbon. 
Barrettes of the same ribbon ornament the plastron, 
and are united in the centre by a bow and a gold 
buckle. 
bouquet composed of a rose and mignonette at one 
side. 

Fig. 12.—Walking suit for little girl of six years, 
made of nayy-blue cashmere. The pa/ec6t is trimmed 
with stitching and narrow braid around the cuffs, 
pockets, and straps in back. Bonnet of navy-blue 
trimmed with two shades of blue velvet, 
leaves, and ribbon. 


Ruche of crépe disse round the opening. A 


velvet, 


Fig. 13.—Suit for girl of ten years of age, made 
of Palmyra éroc/é in rich garnet color. It is in the 
Princess shape, the pockets, cuffs, and collar being 
trimmed with embroidery. Hat of gray felt, 
trimmed with feather-wing, and velvet the same 
shade as dress. 

Fig. 14.—Walking dress for girl of five years, 
made of brown wool goods. 
with silk and silk buttons. Felt hat of same color, 
trimmed with brown and pale blue. 


It is corded and bound 


Fig. 15.—Suit for boy of four years, made of 
black velvet, trimmed with silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 16.—Suit for boy of seven years, made of 
dark-gray cassimere, and trimmed with darker 
shade of braid and buttons, 

Fig. 17.—Suit for boy of four years, made with 
jacket front, and kilt skirt in the back. The ma- 
terial is navy-blue velvet, trimmed with buttons, 
ribbon bows on sleeves, and at neck. 

Figs. 18 and 19.— Double-breasted ulster of dark- 


gray waterproof cloth for children of four to six 


| years old. 


broidery ; silk scarf with embroidered and fringed | 


ends tied in a careless bow. 


corded silk, trimmed with satin, and ostrich feather. 

Figs. 5 and 7.—Fashionable modes of trimming 
dress sleeves. 

Figs. 6 and 8 —Front and back view of lady’s win- 
ter mantle. It is made of heavy corded silk or cash- 
mere, and is trimmed with fringe, passementerie, 
cord, and ornaments, and feather trimming. This 
mantle fits the figure closely in the back, while the 
front has somewhat the appearance of a sacque with 
large sleeves. Full-sized pattern of this is giver 
With our extra diagram sheet. 

Figs. 9 and 11.—Front and back view of lady's 
mantle, with seams in the hack, and long scarf ends 
in front. It is made of black cashmere or of the 


The cloak is trimmed with bands of the 
same material, and fastened with wooden buttons. 

Fig. 20.—Fancy silver pins for the hair. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of child’s 
dress, made with kilt skirt, jacket waist with vest 
in front, and the seams open below the waist and 
formed into tabs at the back. It is made of figured 
woollen goods, and scalloped around the edge, the 
scallops bound with silk. 

Fig. 23.—Fancy silver comb, and different styles 


| of silver-and-gold-mixed pins for the hair. 
Fig. 3.—Bonnet for girl of three, made of white | 


Figs. 24, 25, and 26.—Stockings for children. 

Fig. 24.—Stocking of dark-red silk, with front 
woven in white silk, with lines of red. 

Fig. 25.—Stocking of light-blue thread, embroi- 
dered with two shades of blue silk. 

Fig. 26.—Stocking of dark-blue silk, with front 
of white silk, embroidered with two shades of blue. 

Fig. 27.—Apron for girls of four to six years old. 
Apron of open-worked Jacquard cloth, embroidered 
with blue and yellow thread; pockets to correspond. 
Button and buttonhole to fasten. 

Fig. 28.—Lady’s walking boot, with leather front 
and light cloth upper. 

Fig. 29.—Lady’s walking dress, 
black silk and cashmere. 


composed of 
The underskirt is of silk, 
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trimmed with two ruffles. The polonaise is of cash- 
mere, trimmed with fringe, ribbon bows, and silk 
plaiting around the neck and sleeves. Black velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with black and old-gold colored 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 30.—Lady’s visiting dress of brown silk, 
with embossed velvet figures upon it, trimmed to 
simulate an overskirt in front by a plaiting of plain 
silk, headed with a band of the material piped with 
the plain. Mantle of heavy silk of the same shade, 
lined and wadded, trimmed with lace, embroidery, 
passementerie, and ribbon bows. Bonaet of silk of 
the same shade, trimmed with Thiers red ribbon, 
and flowers. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

For the last month or six weeks the tyrant fash- 
ion has loosened her reins of government, and de- 
cided symptoms of individual taste may be discov- 
It would be 
a great advantage, according to our humble judg- 
ment, were this liberty of opinion more fully carried 


ered in diverse styles of dress chosen. 


out at all times. The same mode cannot suit every 
one, and why wear what is unbecoming, because, 
forsooth, some milliner or dressmaker pronounces the 
robe or the bonnet to be the fashion? It is very 
unnecessary to follow one particular fashion, for 
never has there been a time when such a variety of 
styles were worn, any of which would be, and is, con- 
sidered the fashion. Old dresses can be made in the 
present style with but little alteration; and combi- 
nation of material still being as much worn, makes 
the combining of two old dresses in one a great ad- 
vantage. It is curious to trace how completely one 
mode springs from another. 

To begin with, ‘‘ La Matinée,’’ or morning robe, 
so much in vogue at present, is simply the result of 
the palet6t or cuirasse (long jacket), which was for a 
long time reigning favorite. Then again, the de- 
cided and prolonged success of the Princess robe 
proved to be the plastron and gilet, a slight variety 
being considered advisable. These trimmings, from 
at first playing a comparatively unimportant ré/-, 
took by degrees a prominent place in every stylish 
toilet; consequently, when the waistcoat had ob- 
tained its highest degree of success, the vest and 
basquine made their appearance on the horizon of 
fashion. The latter is in reality a reminiscence of 
the modes of 1850, though supposed to be a recent 
invention. In fact, this garment was in existence 
as far back as 1786, under the title ‘‘ Casaquine.’’ 
Two or three basquines of the recent mode deserve 
a word of notice. One is of satin, @ /a retne (a ma- 
terial of the old times revived); the back, front, 
and sleeves are striped with rich gold embroidery. 
A second is of gauze, embroidered in several shades 
of color, @ da pompadour, and trimmed with lace. 
There may likewise be seen some of cardinal silk, 
with gilet of brocaded texture; they are tight-fit- 
ting, and look well over black or dark-colored skirt. 
The question now is, whether this renovated fancy 
will take; we cannot say positively, although we 
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gether reject the ‘‘old new” style. The adoption 
of the basquine will create almost a revolution in 
dress, for the upper part of this latter will be com- 
pletely distinct from the rest. 
understand the basquine worn as a black confection, 
but as the model is at present 


We could readily 


or out-of-loor jacket ; 
conceived, it cannot possibly be utilized in this man- 
ner. There are several shapes; one we saw called 
the Sultane will, perhaps, prove the most popular. 
It is made quite tight-fitting in the back, and loose 
in front. It reached only to the waist, and from 
thence fell two long, wide sash-ends, fringed, which 
were tied together about half-way down the skirt. 
The material was a rich ruby velvet, lined with silk 
to match, and embroidered in flowers with white and 
pale pink silk. 

It will be the fashion this autumn and winter to 
have the bodices of evening dresses made of a differ- 
ent material to that of which the skirt is composed 
(this, we believe, is another very old fashion lately 
revived), 
may have a bodice of the same color in plush, and a 


Thus, for example, a pale blue silk skirt 


pink brocade one of pink velvet. 

Short dresses are made without tunics, in kiltings 
to within about eight inches of the waist, where 
they are met by the plaited jacket bodice, which is 


drawn into the waist with a belt. These dresses 
have usually sleeveless jackets without trimming. 


Econ- 
omy has a good deal to do with the matter, asa long 


Short skirts are still the exception to many. 


dress furnished with a shortening apparatus contrives 
a ‘‘double debt to pay,’’ being useful both for the 
house and for out door wear. 

As regards dress-holders, their name is legion, but 
we do not think any we have seen are as satisfactory, 
considering the subject from every point of view. as 
the plan of cordons (or strings) and rings adopted by 
the French. These strings are attached to seams of 
skirt, pull with the greatest facility, and tie round 
the waist. A button fastened at the end of each 
cord, where it is brought out at the top of the side- 
seam, prevents the extremity of string from slipping 


when the dress is let down. It isa grave mistake 


| to suppose that a dress shortened produces the effect 
| of a short skirt; by adopting this plan one follows 


‘*the letter’ of the fashion, but not ‘‘the spirit” 
thereof. For the correct form of short dress, the 
lower portion is plaited, and the back has a certain 
amount of fulness or drapery. The bodice is sepa- 
rate from skirt. A simple polonaise of the ordinary 
length combined with a short skirt, would fail to 


give proper effect. In fact, short costumes constitute 


| their own particular style, and require special treat- 


ment; glad are we, however, to see them so gener- 


| ally adopted, as they make walking a much more 
| easy and healthy exercise, being free from the bur- 


| once more forcing themselves on our notice. 


den of the weight of the long trailing skirts so long 
worn. 

We regret to observe that very small waists are 
This 
fashion will tend to fill doctors’ pockets with consid- 
erable rapidity, and help to people cemeteries in an 


ever-increasing ratio. It is all very weli that med- 


think it probable, that modern taste may not alto- | ical men and undertakers should earn their living, 
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but unavoidable diseases gives them ample opportu- 
nities of doing so, as far as we can judge. The 
motto, ‘‘Charity begins at home,’’ might fairly be 
put in practice in the case of tight lacing; and no 
one with an ounce of common sense can dispute the 
point that to this evil habit are due many of the 
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maladies so difficult (in some cases impossible) to | 


cure. 

As the season advances, and the new goods are 
constantly being opened, we cannot fail to think 
that the manufacturers should be complimented on 
the ingenuity they have displayed in weaving, for 
some of the mixtures of silk and wool are marvel- 
lously skilful. 

First, 
with every hue in the prism is called ‘‘ Thiers red ;"’ 


as tocolor. The new shade that is associated 
it isa rich, dark garnet, darker than the cardinal 
red we have recently been wearing. It is especially 
handsome in satin and velvet; and as a foundation 
for brocade, for belts, for ribbons, and bonnet trim- 
mings, it is also a success. We are going to look 
gay this winter, for the sombre grays and yellow 
browns are to be replaced by clearer hues, and by 
that 
came under our notice we counted four shades of 


rich colors softly blended. In one material 
olive, pale blue, garnet, and deep yellow, all so sub- 
dued and happily amalgamated that the eye was not 
even startled. 

Silks in velvet and satin stripes are both elegant 
and stylish made up over a plain silk or plain velvet 
underskirt. Watered silks have been revived; we 
saw an exquisitely beautiful black one composed of 
this would 

Silk da- 
massé is even more fashionable than it has been 


alternate stripes of watered and brocade ; 
be elegant made up with satin or velvet. 


heretofore. 
satin on a plain silk surface. 

Many of the new fabrics have Eastern names, 
There is 


of fine wool, closely ribbed 


and are oriental in coloring and design. 
the ‘‘ Palmyra droché”’ 
with a satin-like surface thrown up in small brocaded 
flowers. There are new loosely woven Indian cash- 
meres; there are chudder cloths, with tiny woven 
and there are cam- 


el’s-hair fabrics in olive, hazel brown, and blue gray. 


stripes in herring-bone pattern ; 


These last, made up with satin, are already greatly 
in favor. 

Coatings is the name given to a material resem- 
bling homespun. They have a comparatively smooth 
surface, and are a mixture of three or four dark, 
rich colors perfectly blended, so that they produce, 
Olive 
green and résé/a prevail in these coatings, and in 


ata short distance, the effect of one eolor. 
nearly all there are threads of orange, Thiers red, 
or sulphur. Coatings are to be made up as short 
costumes. Another material for substantial winter 
walking dresses is drap de soldat, a very heavy gray- 
blue cloth, of which is made a short skirt, a corsage, 
and a wrapping, which is rather long, and in modi- 
fied habit shape. 

There are indications that bourettes are to give 
place to velvets, which are woven in loops like the 
surface of a Brussels carpet; and these raised loops 


} 


The patterns are in raised velvet or 


form figures, such as diamonds or squares, and are i 
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all of one shade, such as Thiers red, mastic, and 
olive green. 

For a simple costume there is none which we have 
seen that is in better style than a Princess dress 
of fine bottle-green cloth, made over a silk skirt to 
match, trimmed with very fine plaitings. This dress 
is ornamented down the front with passementerie 
and narrow /lots of green satin and pale blue watered 
ribbons, a Huguenot collar, with a small fraise in- 
side. 

The English coat of homespun cloths, with velvet 
collar, cuffs, and pockets, is the jaunty and comfort- 
able-looking wrap for autumn wear. It is of me- 
dium length, not too long to wear with short skirts, 
nor too short for carriage costumes. The front is 
double-breasted, and the back is in coat shape, with 
short side-forms that are very broad at the waist- 
line. Buttons define the waist, and there are plaits 
or revers in the seams below. Their shape and 
whole appearance are very much like a gentleman’s 
English morning coat. Gray and brown are stylish 
colors. 

The most popular shapes for bonnets are those 
which are small and compact, with Marie Stuart 
fronts, small Normandy crowns, and close curtain 
bands. 


the brim fluted in large scallops, that give a most 


For more dressy bonnets, a novel shape has 
picturesque effect. Plush, striped velvet, plain vel- 
vet, silk, and satin are the materials used, the 
plain materials are, however, preferred for the bon- 
net, the others for trimming. The bows are almost 
all flat, the Alsacian bow on top being the only one 
much used. A new kind of felt bonnet has long, 
smooth hairs adhering to it, and is called camel’s- 
hair felt. A novelty for trimming felt bonnets is an 
Alsacian bow made of India cashmere feathers. 
There is also passementerie in India colors that is to 
be laid along the outside of the brim of dark-colored 
felt or beaver bonnets. The feather bonnets are 


very expensive ; some are of marabout feathers, 
others of the tips of cocks’ plumes, and others of 
White felt, white satin, 


plain white silk, and moire silk are used for dress 


very small ostrich tips. 
bonnets. A panache of three white feathers is held 
on the side by a gilt lizard or a gilt feather, anda 
bunch of Jacqueminot roses is low down behind the 
crown. Sometimes a tiny bouquet is placed a trifle 
toward the left inside the front. The black velvet 
bonnets are trimmed with old-gold satin ribbon, that 
is black on the Youthful bonnets of 
pale gray felt are bound and trimmed with pale blue 


other side. 


striped velvet; inside the brim is faced with bronze 
velvet, and the flowers outside are pale blue velvet, 
with bronze chenille foliage. The strings are bronze 
satin ribbon two inches wide, upon which rest strings 
of pale blue ribbon only one inch wide. Some very 
handsome black velvet bonnets have for their only 
trimming a gold cord passed around the crown, and 
tied in a many-looped Alsacian bow on top. Four 
strings, two of each color; and of two widths, are 
seen on many bonnets. Velvet orsatin shirred over 
the entire frame is occasionally seen, but the prefer- 
ence is for plainly covered frames and flat trimming. 
Fasnion. 
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: durability, and ease of movement 
ism unequalled. Patentee and maker of 
, = the * Rolling Chairs” pushed about 
at the Centennial. Send stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. and mention GoDEY’s LApyY’§ Book. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Piatt St., N. ¥. 
G 


Chromo and Perfumed Cards([no 3 alike.) Name in 
tieid & Jet, 1c. Ciunron Bros, Clintonville. Ct 


“» <p © 
BI FOE.25. C78: 


No. 1. Musical Pipe.—Made of me- 
tal, with E- Musical Sates ice, by ting wb 
water, will imitate perfectly the notes of any bind 

No. 2. Miniature Charm.—Suita- 
iis ble formeckiace or waeb c bine of goid dollar, yrt 

has allot Lord's i'rayer clearly engreved on it. Dew anu 
we Leauuful — Ltue gm, 

No. 3. Eu reka W histle.—Londest 


and cearcet whisde mde cry useful lor sporumen to 


exchange signals at 

No, 4. Japanese Paraso!.—Just 
immorted. Prettiest jou movel'y in the market. Pia 
@ shed in desuciful colors, pl: ndid gi 
Magic i 

ble looking fcllow . sure to make propo 
Jumpout of their boots. / ways creat: san excitement. 

No. 6. Musical Wonder.—A new 
trediastrument,on whch any tune mcy be piayed, or 
sound imitaced, from the waulof cat to 6 Funch and 
Judy show. Tleases everybody. 

No. 7. Golden Water-Pen. Pro- 
Gucesclear, golden letters, by simply dippiry im warer, 
Lutsfor months. Unezecited for card voting. 

The above seven articles areshown tn cuts, and will he 
Sentin neat cabinet, post-paid. for :5 ets. At rewil they 
wessouny* } Le this reduction to obtain ncw 
names for our Fx atalogues. stamps taken 
samcascash, Address, — 


Eureka Trick and Nevelty Co., 


P.O. Box 4614, 39 Ann Bites N. ¥. 
‘This advertisement will not appear again. 


= 


Every Man —t%°.$3 Press inn: 
Hi 0 a se oer | 9 Larger = 
is wn or Dusiness, pleasure, young oro 
Printer! cers 



























Catalogue of Pressus, Type, Etc., 
for? stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
% _ Meriden, Coun 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
z MG REENHOUS 7h Fyoue, DOOR 4 


We will send free by mail and guarantee ther 
safe arrival in good condition, our onal, 
f 


7 Fine liyacinth Bulbsfor - . - 
or 20 Fine Tulip Bulli s for - - 
or 10 Fine Tulip and 3 Hyacinth Bulbs for 
or 8 Roses, Fine Winter-blooming, for 
r 3} Roses,3 Carnations & 3 Bouvardias 
‘ ¢ 8 Fine Gerani:ms, 8 sorts, for - 
or $ Camellia Japonicas, 3 sortsfor - 00 


or 6 Carnations, 6 sorts, for - - 
tS (irape Vines,8 sorts, for - - 
or 10 Currant Bushes, 3 sortsfor = - 
or 20 Raspberry Plants, 4 sorts for - 
or 50 Strawberry | la: ts, & sorts for - $1.00 
Hundreds of Other Things Cheap. 
For your choice of varieties see Catalogue 
mailed free toall who apply. We also offe 
; stock of Fruit and Ornamenta 
 & s, Shruds «te. 
Bib Year. 15 Greenhouses, 400 Acres. 
STORES, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Ohio. 











HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, 
CROCUS, LILIES, 


And all other Bulbs for planting in 
the autumn. Bulb Glasses, Faney 
Flower Pots, Fern Cases, Rustic 
Work & Winter Flowering Plants. 
Also Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
The Largest and Finest Assortment 
in the Country. Frices Moperate 
Descriptive Catalogues mailed to all 
aplicants free. 

——S~. HENRY A. DREER, 

- 714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. Pa. 


_Ee> 


4O Fashionable Perfumed Cards (no2 alike,) Name in 
Jet, We 





FRANKLIN Punting Co , Northford, Ct 





| ___ Complete Archery Guide, by mail, 10 cts. 
| ARCHER a EMENTS 
Morac ot pape SE 
S&S ARBACH g07 FIBER SN ates 


Estimates for Club Outfits. 







> 








SEE CLUB RATES 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 
On opposite page. 
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PROSPECTU: Tus for 1872. 


vo.98 Godey's Lady's Book, 49th Year 
Reduced from $3 to $2 per Year. Look! 


The Cheapest and Best Ladies’ Magazine Published, and 
no lietreat from its Present High Standard. 


OUR SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


We have re-engaged the world-renowned artist, Felix 0. C. Darley, for a series of original designs for 
1879, that will far surpass anything that has ever appeared in the Lapy’s Book. 


OUR UNSURPASSED COLORED FASHION PLATE. 


In this, as in every other department, we defy imitation or rivalry. Our arrangements for 1879 are 
such that we will have them in advance of every other publication, and those in the Lapy’s Book are the 
i as mam that can be relied upon—as we never publish a plate until the fashion is really in vogue in 


OUR MONTHLY NOVELTIES.—These wil! be more varied and attractive than ever before. 
OUR FASHION DESIGNS.—Every style of Illustration will be introduced, among which will be an 


infinite variety of Patterns, Dresses, ete. ete. 


OUR WORK DEPARTMENT.—In this will be given Patterns for all styles of fancy needlework, ete. 
OUR LITERARY DEPARTMENT shall be kept up to our present high standard. 
A DIAGRAM PATTERN will be given with every number, with such instructions that a child can 


cut a pattern from Gopgy’s Chart. 


MODEL HOMES.—Our work on Architectural Designs has not been equalled by any other publication. 
OUR JUVENILE DEPARTMENT will contain a series of Original Helps to Young Mothers, never 


equalled in this country, and Fairy Tales and Stories by the best writers. 


GODEY’S RECIPES upon every subject. 


MUSIC.—24 pages every year—worth more than the price of the Book. 





COLORED DESIGNS, by the best artists. 


This is only giving an idea of our intentions for 1879. New designs of interest to everybody. We 
inten to avail ourselves of everything that will be of interest for the Home. 

Commence at once and tell your friends about the great reduction in price, and what Gonry intends 
We want every lady to have the Book for 1879. We expect our list will reach 150,000 
The best plan of subscribing is to send your money direct to the publishers. 


You can add any names afterwards at 


Send in your names at once. 
same price as the original Clubs. 


REDUCED TO §§2 PER YEAR. 





TERMS—Cash in Advance. 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 


But th 
CLU B TERMS. Best Magenta? Published. 


CHEAP PREMIUMS, 


One copy, one year 

Two copies, one year 

Three copies, one year . 

Four copie s, one year ‘ 

Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the - rson getting up the club, making six 








Bight copies, one year, ‘and an extra copy to 


the person getting up the club, making 

nine copies : ; $14 25 
Ten copies, one year, end an extra copy to 

the person getting had the club, making 

eleven copies. ‘ . 17 00 
Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy 

to the person getting up the club, making 

twenty-one copies. ‘ - 31 50 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 


HO w TO REMIT.—Get a Post-office Money Order on Philadelphia, or a Draft on Philadelphia or 
If you cannot get either of these send ‘Bank-notes, and in the latter case register your letter. 
Parties desiring to get up Clubs send for a specimen copy, which will be sent free. Address 


Godey’s Lady's Book Publishing Co. (Limited), 


1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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an ~ a ia the, name of i 
Chotce 
ie having an 4 } ——™, -- 

16- page og to a wo. 


‘o make known quar- 

ma ~ Publis’ = Hoar oe companed posed of Illustrated Articles of ad. 
Parten &Co., 47 Barclay St., Travels, Biography Stories, Poetry, ete, by the 
New w York, offer to ve Raf best writers ; containing 12) 1 columns, with hand- 
one who answers this adver. some cover; pu biished monthly; Price 
tisement, and sends twenty-fve cents (send silver, per} years 30 cents for six months: 

currency or one-cent i ) for a three months or three months, 10 cents per copy. 

sure Hours, 4 present of a is the cheapest magazine published, es 
and quantit te readins matter conside 

Charity,” size 6x17 inches, lo P . is a fav with all, 
The words are entwined with Calla Littles. Forget-me-no 


lies of the Valley, Pansies, Wheat-heads and Grasses eleg -h - 
printed in all their natural colors. Any mere word desc “iption 
of this Motto gives only a partial _ of its real beauty << 


value. This Motto is worthy a place in every home, and i 

alone really worth double the money asked for a three monthe’ subscri -™, ~—y4%y every 

—e. Pian a Some, ao ———_ $3,000 in prises tr ow ree to Agents, Sites 
m ple cents. Canada subscribers must sen cents extra for tage, 

News Sealers all sell Leisure Hours, State where you saw this advertisement. — 





WHEN You Buy 


LOOK | AT THE AMERICAN SEWING MACHINES, 


=— \. The only Sewing Machines which have a Self-Threading Shuttle, 


The blind can thread them, and they are so simple and light running 
that they can be operated by a child, 


Moderate in price, and every machine warranted. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
Main Office, 1318 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 
ALSO BRANCH OFFICES AT 


121 Sth St., San Francisco, Cal. 139 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio, 

176 Tremont St., Galveston, Texas. 10 Nth 6th St., St. Louis, Mo, 

244 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 41 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 

177 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Cor. Charles and Saratoga St., Balt. Md, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In addition to our full corps of talented writers, we have completed arrangements with 








CHRISTIAN REID, 


Author of ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,’’ ‘‘ Mortan House,’’ ‘‘ Mabel Lee,’’ ‘‘ Nina’s Atonement,’’ ‘‘ Daughter 


of Bohemia,’’ ‘‘ After Many Days,’’ ‘‘ Bonny Kate,’’ etc. ete. Also with 


MARIAN C. L. REEVES and EMILY READ, 


Authors of “‘ Ingremisco,” ‘‘ Wearithorne,” “‘Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest,’’ ‘‘ Aytoun,” “Two 


7 


Hundred Years Ago,”’ etc. etc. 
These well-known American authors are to furnish charming Serial Stories for Gopgy’s 
Lapy’s Book for 1879, full particulars of which will be announced in the December number. 
Tell your friends about the rare treat that is in store for them, and commence at once to 


make up your Clubs, 


SEE CLUB RATES ON THIRD PAGE OF COVER. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Co. (Limited), 
1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






























